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.  .  .  the  collection  is  not  an  aggregation  of  fine  books  in  fine  bindings,  or  of 
books  representing  a  single  subject  set  apart  physically  from  the  main  library.  Its 
separate  items  are  not  primarily  exhibits  of  specimens,  though  unusual  interest  of 
matter  or  form  or  association  often  lends  them  a  value  in  public  exhibition.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  collection  in  which  every  category  of  knowledge  in  the  entire  Library 
is  represented  in  books  chosen  without  regard  to  form,  because  presumptively,  they 
are  the  earliest,  the  most  interesting,  the  most  important  to  the  scholar,  or  the  finest 
editions.  Whether  the  collection  is  looked  upon  as  the  apex  or  the  base  of  the  whole, 
it  remains  true  that  its  books  are  integrated  with  every  other  book  in  the  Library  and 
that  each  is  a  factor  in  the  Library’s  deepest  purpose  of  maintaining  a  vast  source  of 
materials  for  studies  of  every  phase  of  life. 

Lawrence  C.  Wroth 


Opposite:  color  plate,  much  reduced,  of  "The  Sacred  Egyptian  Bean”  taken  from  Robert  John  Thornton’s  Temple  of  Flora 
{London,  1807).  These  were  the  first  flower  prints  depicted  with  backgrounds  representing  the  natural  habitats  of  the 
plants.  {Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Collection) . 


PREFACE 


The  Rare  Book  Division  had  its  origin  in  the 
Librarian’s  Office.  The  preceding  sentence  may 
seem  surprising,  but  it  is  nonetheless  a  statement  of  lit¬ 
eral  truth.  Early  in  the  Library’s  history,  the  practice 
developed  whereby  books  of  great  value  and  signifi¬ 
cance  were  labeled  “Office”  for  the  good  and  sufficient 
reason  that  that  was  where  they  were  located  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  Although  the  precise  date  on  which  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  inaugurated  is  uncertain,  it  undoubtedly  oc¬ 
curred  early  in  the  term  of  Librarian  Ainsworth  Rand 
Spofford,  that  distinguished  bookman  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  present  position  of  eminence  occupied 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Under  the  surveillance  of 
Mr.  Spofford,  who,  it  is  pleasant  to  record,  was  the 
Library’s  first  curator  of  rare  books,  the  collection  of 
rarities  grew.  Prior  to  the  removal  of  the  Library  to 
the  present  Main  Building,  the  office  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Capitol, 
was  “piled  up  with  an  almost  inaccessible  mass  of  rare 
books,  pamphlets,  letters,  and  other  papers.” 

At  the  time  that  the  new  building  to  house  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  opened  in  1897,  the  “Office” 
collection  was  shelved  in  the  large  room  on  the  first 
floor  assigned  to  the  Chief  Assistant  Librarian.  Since 
Mr.  Spofford  assumed  that  position  at  the  time  the 
Library  was  removed  to  the  present  building,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  as  curator  of  the  rare  books.  These  quar¬ 
ters  in  time  also  became  inadequate,  and  the  “Office” 
collection  was  moved  to  the  North  Curtain  on  the 
second  story,  which  is  now  used  by  the  Law  Library. 
Administration  of  the  collection  was  transferred  at 
that  time  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room. 

The  gradual  but  steady  growth  of  the  collection  of 
rare  books  and  the  deposit  of  the  John  Boyd  Thacher 
Collection  gave  emphatic  indication  that  the  small 
nuclear  collection  had  come  of  age.  Accordingly  a 
separate  reading  room  adjoining  a  section  of  locked 
stacks,  located  on  deck  37,  the  top  level  of  the  recently 
constructed  northeast  stacks,  was  opened  in  1927.  As 
a  distinct  adjunct  of  the  main  reading  room,  which  had 
previously  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  service  of 
“Office”  books  to  readers,  the  new  reading  room  rapidly 
justified  the  action  which  the  Library’s  administration 
had  taken.  The  collections  experienced  a  considerable 
enlargement  through  periodic  cullings  from  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  general  collections,  a  procedure  which  has 
continued  during  recent  years  with  rewarding  results. 


Sections  of  the  rare  book  stacks. 
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The  Library’s  collection  of  rare  books  was  moved 
in  June  1934  to  the  present  reading  room  and  stack 
area  specially  constructed  for  their  care  and  service. 
Located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  new  addition  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Main  Building,  the  reading  room  is 
air  conditioned,  and  the  adjacent  stacks  constructed 
of  steel  and  brick  are  divided  into  more  than  40  individ¬ 
ual  rooms  located  on  4  levels.  Two  stack  elevators 
are  available  for  efflcient  service.  At  all  times  the 
engineers  endeavor  to  maintain  in  the  stacks  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  68  degrees  and  a  50  percent  humidity — condi¬ 
tions  which  are  considered  best  for  the  preservation  of 
books  and  manuscripts. 

The  reading  room  of  the  division  provides  accom¬ 
modations  for  48  readers  and  desks  for  the  members 
of  the  staff.  Independence  Hall,  at  Philadelphia, 
served  as  the  architect’s  inspiration  for  the  reading 
room,  and  he  succeeded  in  reconstructing  a  handsome 
colonial  room.  Two  bronze  doors  at  the  entrance 
contain  three  panels  on  each  door  emblazoned  with 
the  devices  or  names  of  eminent  printers  and  designers 
who  are  representative  of  their  times.  The  first  panel 
of  the  left-hand  door  bears  the  device  of  Johann  Fust 
and  Peter  Schoeffer,  associates  of  Johann  Gutenberg 
and  the  first  printers  to  use  a  printer’s  mark.  Below 
this  appears  the  pot-casse,  the  emblem  associated  with 
Geoffroy  Tory,  eminent  French  calligrapher  and  de¬ 
signer  of  many  Books  of  Hours  printed  during  the 
early  years  of  the  i6th  century;  the  bottom  panel  con¬ 
tains  the  printer’s  mark  of  William  Morris,  founder  in 
1891  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  which  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  revival  of  interest  in  fine  printing. 
Corresponding  panels  on  the  right-hand  door  contain 
the  names  of  Cromberger  and  Juan  Pablos,  founder 
and  first  printer  respectively  of  the  earliest  press  to 
operate  in  the  New  World,  established  in  Mexico  City 
in  1539;  of  Stephen  Daye,  the  first  printer  of  the  New 
England  press  established  at  Cambridge  in  1639,  Wil¬ 
liam  Nuthead,  founder  of  the  first  Virginia  and  the  first 
Maryland  press,  and  William  Bradford,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  earliest  presses  in  both  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  last  panel  carries  the  emblem  most 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  the  late  Bruce 
Rogers,  distinguished  American  designer  of  types  and 
books. 

In  1927,  the  Library’s  collections  of  rare  books  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  20,000  volumes.  Today  the  collections 
contain  more  than  300,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  and 
over  27,000  broadsides.  This  count,  however,  does  not 
include  the  several  thousand  volumes  in  collections 
incompletely  processed,  such  as  the  Winter  Palace 
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Library  of  the  late  Czar  of  the  Russias,  a  small  group 
of  books  from  Abraham  Lincoln’s  library,  the  refer¬ 
ence  library  of  the  late  Frederic  W.  Goudy,  eminent 
American  type  designer,  and  portions  of  the  libraries 
of  Adolf  Hitler  and  some  of  his  accomplices.  Nor  does 
the  tally  include  some  200,000  title  pages,  filed  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  copyright  during  the  period  1790-1870.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  to  de¬ 
termine  that  the  number  of  individual  pieces  in  the 
collection  now  available  for  seiwice  to  readers  exceeds 
the  half-million  mark.  During  the  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  distinct  reading  room  of  the  Library,  the 
Rare  Book  Division  (its  official  designation  since  Janu- 
ary  1957)  has  issued  nearly  850,000  volumes  to  more 
than  200,000  readers. 

With  such  a  diversified  collection  it  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  specific,  particularly  when  it  includes  such 
museum  objects  as  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  seed-pearl  necklace 
and  bracelets,  Charles  Dickens’  fruit  knife  and  walk¬ 
ing  stick,  the  death  masks  of  Lord  Lothian  and  James 
Joyce,  and  the  six  white  china  dessert  plates  upon 
which  Rudyard  Kipling  painted  rather  entertaining 


verses  about  certain  fruits.  Such  a  sampling  of  these 
memorabilia,  however  interesting,  or  even  a  listing  of 
important  individual  titles,  fails  to  illustrate  the  major 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  collections.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  we  shall  first  consider  especially  three  purchases 
secured  by  special  appropriations  of  Congress  and  three 
great  gifts  made  by  public-spirited  individuals.  Later 
some  little  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  aspects  of  the  collections  in  the  custody  of  the  di¬ 
vision,  with  brief  but  pertinent  accounts  of  other  im¬ 
portant  special  collections  which  retain  their  corporate 
identity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  division  reports  annually 
in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
(formerly  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Current  Acquisi¬ 
tions)  significant  acquisitions  which  have  become  a 
part  of  its  collections  and  also  contributes  occasional 
articles  devoted  to  single  outstanding  additions  or  col¬ 
lections. 

Frederick  R.  Goff, 

Chief,  Rare  Book  Division 


Reading  room  of  the  Rare  Book  Division. 
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COLLECTIONS  SECURED 
THROUGH  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATION 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON— 1815 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  PETER  FORCE— 1867 
THE  VOLLBEHR  COLLECTION  OF  INCUNABULA 


AND  THE  GUTENBERG  BIBLE— 1930 


The  Library  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

1815 


The  first  of  the  three  major  purchases  made  by 
special  Act  of  Congress  occurred  in  1815  when 
the  library  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  acquired.  For 
a  proper  understanding  of  this  action  by  Congress,  it 
is  perhaps  pertinent  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  some 
details  of  the  historical  background  of  what  has  be¬ 
come  the  world’s  most  important  institution  relating 
to  the  book  and  to  the  many  phases  of  its  utility. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Federal  City 
as  “the  permanent  seat  of  government,”  the  Members 
of  Congress  had  been  privileged  to  use  the  libraries 
available  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  removal  of  the  Government  in  1800,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  a  virtual  wilderness  and  no  public  library 
facilities  were  available.  Accordingly,  steps  were  tak¬ 
en  to  correct  the  deficiency  and  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  founded  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
on  April  24,  1800.  Actually  the  Library  did  not  begin 
to  function  until  January  of  1802,  the  interval  of  nearly 
2  years  being  devoted  to  the  assembling  and  housing  of 
a  library  suitable  for  the  use  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  a  London  firm  of  book¬ 
sellers,  undertook  the  commission  to  supply  the  list  of 
desiderata  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library.  Their  invoice  itemizing  152  works  in  740 
volumes  amounted  to  £475.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  amount  of  the  bill  was  paid  the  instant  it  was 
presented.  This  invoice  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
first  catalog  of  the  Library  of  Congress  which  is  dated 
April  1802.  All  of  these  books  together  with  those 
volumes  added  during  the  ensuing  12  years  were  lost 
in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  on  August  24,  1814. 


After  the  destruction  of  the  original  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Thomas  Jefferson  offered  his  library  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  letter  dated  September  21,  1814,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Samuel  Harrison  Smith.  Jefferson  wrote 
about  this  collection :  .  .  I  have  been  50  years  mak¬ 

ing  it,  &  have  spared  no  pains,  opportunity  or  expence, 
to  make  it  what  it  is.  While  residing  in  Paris,  I  de¬ 
voted  every  afternoon  I  was  disengaged,  for  a  summer 
or  two  in  examining  all  the  principal  bookstores,  turn¬ 
ing  over  every  book  with  my  own  hands,  and  putting 
by  everything  which  related  to  America.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
sides  this,  I  had  standing  orders  during  the  whole  time 
I  was  in  Europe,  in  its  principal  book-marts  .  .  .  for 
such  works  relating  to  America  as  could  not  be  found 
in  Paris.  So  that,  in  that  department,  particularly, 
such  a  collection  was  made  as  probably  can  never  again 
be  effected;  because  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  same 
opportunities,  the  same  time,  industry,  perseverance, 
and  expence,  with  the  same  knolege  [^tV]  of  the  bibli¬ 
ography  of  the  subject  would  again  happen  to  be  in 
concurrence  .  .  .” 

After  considerable  debate  and  by  the  very  close  vote 
of  81  to  71,  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  an 
act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  library. 
The  price  of  $23,950  was  reached  on  the  basis  that  the 
format  of  a  volume  determined  its  price.  Ten  dollars 
was  paid  for  a  folio,  six  dollars  for  a  quarto,  three  dol¬ 
lars  for  an  octavo,  and  one  dollar  for  a  duodecimo.  In 
the  present  market  a  selected  handful  of  the  surviving 
volumes,  if  sold  at  auction,  would  realize  far  more  than 
the  total  price  paid  in  1815. 
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While  President  Jefferson’s  versatility  and  virtuosity 
are  well  known,  it  is  less  well  known  that  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  library  science  in  America.  In  his 
own  library  at  Monticello,  Mr.  Jefferson  classified  and 
arranged  his  library  according  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon’s 
table  of  science.  Mr.  Jefferson’s  manuscript  catalog  of 
his  library,  following  Bacon’s  analysis,  is  divided  into 
44  chapters  ranging  from  history  through  science,  law, 
and  literature  to  the  fine  arts  and  philosophy.  Within 
each  chapter  Mr.  Jefferson  listed  the  titles  of  works 
assigned  to  it.  The  largest  chapter  was  number  24, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  politics.  A  copy 
of  this  manuscript  catalog,  now  owned  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  accompanied  the  library 
from  Monticello  to  Washington  and  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  Library’s  1815  printed  catalog.  Subse¬ 
quent  Library  of  Congress  catalogs  used  the  same  chap¬ 
ter  divisions,  and  it  was  not  until  1897  that  the  older 
arrangement,  still  recognizable  as  the  Jefferson  system, 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  present  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  classification. 

Today  the  residue  of  the  Jefferson  Collection  occu¬ 
pies  a  place  of  honor  on  the  shelves  of  the  Rare  Book 
Division.  Many  of  the  volumes  in  it  continue  to  carry 
the  original  Library  of  Congress  bookplate  with  the 
appropriate  chapter  designation.  Having  completed 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of  constant  use,  it  will 


always  remain  of  great  sentimental  and  intrinsic  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Library  of  Congress  since  it  constitutes 
the  nucleus  of  the  Library  as  it  exists  today.  The  first 
attempt  to  reconstitute  and  maintain  the  Jefferson 
library  separately  (its  entity  had  been  lost  in  the 
growth  of  the  Library)  was  made  at  the  turn  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  was  gathered  together  and 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Reading  Room.  Complete  reassembly,  even  of  the 
surviving  portions,  was  impossible  (a  large  part  of  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century)  ;  the  work  of  corralling  has  continued  spas¬ 
modically  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  even  in  recent 
years,  as  a  result  of  the  intensive  study  to  which  the 
collection  has  been  subjected,  many  strays  have  been 
located  in  the  general  stacks.  This  study,  undertaken 
in  1942,  restores  the  Jefferson  library  on  paper, 
through  the  bibliographical  identification  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  title  included  in  the  1815  purchase,  dem¬ 
onstrating  also  through  Jefferson’s  correspondence 
and  writings  how  he  made  use  of  his  library. 

This  bibliography,  entitled  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  compiled  by  E.  Millicent 
Sowerby;  it  comprises  4,931  entries  which  occupy  5 
substantial  volumes.  The  first  volume  was  published 
in  1952,  and  the  fifth  volume,  with  a  detailed  index, 
appeared  in  1959. 
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The  Library  of  Peter  Force 

i86y 


More  than  so  years  elapsed  after  the  purchase 
of  the  Jefferson  Library  before  Congress  again 
authorized  a  special  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
a  notable  collection  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
occurred  in  1867;  the  collection,  which  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  $100,000,  was  formed  by  Peter  Force,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  historian  and  archivist.  The 
members  of  that  Congress  were  sagacious  and  fore- 
sighted  men,  perhaps  wiser  than  they  knew,  for  through 
the  purchase  of  the  Force  Library  at  a  fairly  reasonable 
price  the  Library  of  Congress  achieved  a  new  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  library  of  Americana.  Just  how  effective 
was  the  special  report  to  Congress  of  Ainsworth  R. 
Spofford,  then  Librarian  of  Congress,  probably  cannot 
be  determined,  but  his  arguments  for  its  purchase  were 
most  trenchant.  Precisely  what  the  acquisition  of  its 
printed  materials  alone  meant  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  Library’s  basic  source  materials  of  American  his¬ 
tory  was  well  stated  by  Mr,  Spofford  in  his  Special  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Library  Concerning  the  Historical  Library 
of  Peter  Force,  Esq.  (Washington,  1867),  from  which 
a  few  excerpts  have  been  made. 

In  the  department  of  books  relating  to  America,  the  li¬ 
brary  embraces  the  largest  private  collection  ever  brought 
together,  having  been  formed  by  Mr.  Force  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  assembling  the  fullest  materials  for  editing  his 
American  Archives.  .  .  .  His  library  embraces  an  immense 
collection  of  the  early  American  voyages,  in  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch,  and  English,  while  in  books 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  politics  and  government  of  the 
American  colonies,  it  stands  unrivalled  in  this  country.  In 
the  field  of  early  printed  American  books,  so  much  sought 


for  by  collectors,  and  which  are  becoming  annually  more 
scarce  and  costly,  this  library  possesses  more  than  ten  times 
the  number  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  .  .  . 
In  the  department  of  early  printed  American  newspapers, 
there  are  unusually  complete  files  of  the  leading  journals 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
other  States,  dating  from  1735  to  1800,  and  covering  with 
much  fullness  the  period  of  the  Stamp  Act  controversy,  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  the  establishment  of  the  present  Con¬ 
stitution.  .  ,  .  The  Force  library  has  no  less  than  245 
bound  volumes  of  American  newspapers  printed  prior  to 
1800,  besides  about  700  volumes,  bound  and  unbound,  of 
journals  printed  from  1800  to  the  present  time.  .  .  .  The 
whole  number  of  pamphlets  in  this  noble  collection  is  nearly 
40,000,  and  as  Mr.  Force  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure,  many 
years  since,  five  great  and  unbroken  collections,  formed  by 
leading  politicians  of  different  parties,  who  arranged  and 
bound  up  for  convenient  reference  all  the  pamphlet  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  time,  the  collection  is  not  only  unmatched,  but 
at  this  day  unmatchable  for  completeness. 

These  important  collections  of  pamphlets  had  been 
assembled  by  such  individuals  as  Ebenezer  Hazard  of 
Philadelphia  (1744-1817),  one  of  the  earliest  collec¬ 
tors  of  source  materials  on  American  history;  William 
Duane  ( 1 760-1835) ,  at  one  time  editor  of  Xh&  Aurora, 
an  influential  Philadelphia  newspaper,  and  regarded  as 
the  most  effective  journalist  of  his  time;  Jacob  Bailey 
Moore  (1797-1863),  another  outstanding  journalist 
and  a  former  librarian  of  the  New-York  Historical 
Society;  Oliver  Wolcott  ( 1760-1833),  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  Hamilton’s  resignation  and  later  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Gonnecticut;  and  finally  Israel  Thorndike 
(1755-1832)  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  merchant,  legislator, 
and  donor  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Americana  to 
Harvard  Gollege. 
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Oil  portrait  of  Peter  Force  painted  in  i8§y  by  John  Mix  Stanley,  which  hangs  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  Rare  Book  Division. 


No  complete  list  of  the  original  Force  library  is  avail¬ 
able,  although  many  of  the  books  were  recorded  with¬ 
out  designation  of  source  in  the  Catalogue  of  Books 
Added  to  the  Library  of  Congress  from  December  i , 
1866,  to  December  i,  i86y  (Washington,  1868).  It 
was  surely  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  when  Peter  Force’s  library  was 


acquired.  The  collection  has  of  necessity  been  dis¬ 
persed,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  important  books, 
pamphlets,  and  early  newspapers  have  found  their  way 
to  the  shelves  of  the  Rare  Book  Division,  and  a  day 
never  passes  when  some  reader  does  not  request  at  least 
one  book  which  carries  on  the  bookplate  the  designa¬ 
tion  “Force  Collection.” 
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The  Vollbehr  Collection  of  Incunabula 
and  the  Gutenberg  Bible 

mo 


The  foundation  of  the  Library  of  Congress’  im¬ 
portant  collection  of  15th-century  books  dates 
back  to  the  Force  purchase;  for  included  in  it  was  a 
rather  representative  group  of  161  titles  illustrative  of 
the  early  years  of  printing.  Mr.  Force,  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  American  collectors  of  15th-century  books,  as¬ 
sembled  these  incunabula  to  illustrate  “the  progress  of 
the  art  of  printing  from  its  infancy,”  and  surely  in  1867 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  outstanding 
collection  in  America.  The  Force  copies  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  formidable  collection  of  incu¬ 
nabula  which  the  Library  of  Congress  has  formed.  In 
this  particular  field  the  Library  achieved  a  rank  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  1930  with  the  purchase,  by  special  Act 
of  Congress,  of  the  Vollbehr  collecdon  of  3,000  in¬ 
cunabula,  which  included  one  of  the  three  known  per¬ 
fect  copies  on  vellum  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible.  The 
price  paid  for  the  collection  was  $1,500,000.  The 
Bible  itself  was  not  priced  separately,  but  Dr.  Vollbehr 
paid  $250,000  for  it,  a  sum  which  was  increased  by 
interest  charges  and  an  export  tax  to  a  total  in  excess 
of  $350,000,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  printed 
book.  Numerically  the  Library  of  Congress  has  re¬ 
cently  assumed  the  first  position  among  comparable 
collections  of  15th-century  books  in  this  country.  To¬ 
day  the  Library  owns  more  than  5,600  incunabula. 

Among  the  oldest  books  in  the  world,  they  are 
usually  the  scarcest,  and  to  assemble  today  a  compa¬ 
rable  group  in  a  short  period  of  time,  or  even  a  life¬ 
time,  would  tax  the  ability  of  the  hardiest  and  most 


affluent  collectors.  The  eminent  and  respectable  age 
of  these  volumes  is  of  itself  of  little  importance.  Typo¬ 
graphically  they  are  diverse  and  in  their  very  diversity 
they  possess  an  absorbing  interest,  but,  first  and  last, 
incunabula  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  books,  and 
books  which  above  all  else  are  interesting  because  of 
what  they  contain.  The  invention  of  printing  was  a 
decisive  moment  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  it  en¬ 
abled  the  pent-up  and  restricted  knowledge  of  centuries 
to  become  available,  relatively  speaking,  to  all  who 
thirsted  for  knowledge. 

In  an  unpublished  report  to  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress,  which  was  dated  June  4,  1943,  the  distinguished 
bibliographer  Lawrence  C.  Wroth  expressed  it  in  these 
words : 

The  invention  of  printing  gave  the  opportunity  for  putting 
upon  permanent  record  the  four  great  cultural  streams  which 
were  running  side  by  side  at  that  time  and  which  converged 
through  the  activities  of  the  press  to  form  the  foundation  of 
our  modern  culture.  These  streams  were  the  antique,  newly- 
revived;  the  Christian;  the  scientific;  and  the  new  popular 
literature  in  the  vernacular.  It  is  this  fact  .  .  .  that  makes 
incunabula  an  important  class  of  books  for  a  great  library 
to  collect. 

There  is  no  complete  published  catalog  of  the 
Vollbehr  incunabula,  although  the  typewritten  slips 
prepared  for  the  collection  are  retained  here  for  refer¬ 
ence.  In  1930,  however,  1,700  of  the  3,000  titles 
were  exhibited  at  the  Library,  and  a  list  of  the  books 
in  the  exhibition  was  issued  at  that  time.  With  some 
discrepancies,  the  books  in  the  Vollbehr  collection  are 
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recorded  in  Incunabula  in  American  Libraries;  a  Sec¬ 
ond  Census  (New  York,  1940),  edited  by  Margaret 
B.  Stillwell.  Corrections  of  these  discrepancies 
appear  in  the  revised  and  much  enlarged  Third 
Census  which  was  published  early  in  December  of 
1964.  The  new  edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Fred¬ 
erick  R.  Goff,  includes  the  impressive  accessions  to 
the  several  collections  of  incunabula  that  have  been 
made  since  1940. 

The  most  important  book  included  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Vollbehr  collection  was  the  copy  of  the  Guten¬ 
berg  Bible  printed  entirely  on  vellum.  The  exact  date 
of  the  Bible’s  publication  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  be 
definitely  asserted  that  it  was  printed  by  Johann  Guten¬ 
berg  at  Mainz.  From  supplementary  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  a  few  facts 
about  it.  A  copy  of  this  Bible  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris  contains  two  manuscript  dates, 
August  15,  1456,  and  August  24,  1456.  These  dates, 
presumably  contemporary,  were  written  by  the  rubri¬ 
cator,  that  is,  the  scribe  who  marked  in  red  the  chap¬ 
ter  headings  and  the  paragraphs  to  facilitate  reading. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  Bible  was  printed 
before  August  of  1456.  Its  physical  size  and  the 
elaborate  preparatory  work  which  must  have  preceded 
the  actual  printing  indicate  that  many  months  elapsed 
before  the  work  was  completed.  No  one  knows  how 
long  the  entire  undertaking  took,  but  three  to  five 
years  is  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Bibliographers  agree  that  Mainz  was  the  city  wherein 
it  was  produced.  The  name  of  Johann  Gutenberg, 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  successful  inventor  of 
the  process  of  printing  from  movable  metal  type, 
appears  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  but  we  do  know  from 
available  and  contemporary  evidence  that  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  it,  and  for  that  reason  this  Bible 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Gutenberg  Bible.  It  is 
also  called  the  42-line  Bible,  because  each  of  the 
double  columns  contains  42  lines  of  text.  Textually, 
the  Bible  follows  the  Latin  version  made  by  the  great 
scholar  Saint  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century.  Printed 
in  a  large  gothic  type,  the  edition  contains  641  printed 
leaves.  The  two  other  perfect  vellum  copies  are  owned 
by  the  British  Museum  in  London  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris.  Another  complete  copy  on  vellum, 
but  containing  certain  imperfections,  is  owned  by  the 
Universitatsbibliothek  in  Gottingen.  No  one  knows 
how  many  copies  were  originally  printed,  but  at  least 


Left:  spine  of  one  of  three  volumes  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Right:  the  Bible’s  embossed 
binding  of  white  pigskin. 
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46  copies  of  this  Bible,  of  which  1 2  are  vellum  copies, 
are  extant  today.  Nine  of  the  vellum  copies  and  at 
least  16  of  the  34  known  paper  copies,  however,  are 
imperfect. 

A  few  pertinent  details  about  the  copy  owned  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  are  of  interest.  The  Library’s 
copy  is  bound  in  three  volumes,  whereas  most  copies 
are  in  two.  The  white  pigskin  embossed  binding, 
measuring  427  by  305  millimeters,  is  not  contemporary 
with  the  book  itself  but  was  put  on  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  i6th  century.  The  vellum  leaves  of  the 
Library’s  copy,  measuring  400  by  290  millimeters,  are 
exactly  as  they  came  from  the  press,  except  for  some 
slight  rubrication  by  hand.  In  this  copy  of  the  Bible 
the  first  three  leaves  and  several  later  ones  contain  only 
40  lines  of  text,  and  a  few  of  the  rubrics  are  printed, 
thereby  constituting  the  earliest  example  of  printing  in 
color.  These  leaves  reflect  a  development  in  the  print¬ 
ing  of  this  book  which  is  of  high  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  early  printing.  Two  compositors,  working 
simultaneously  from  the  manuscript,  found  after  a  few 
leaves  had  been  set  up  that  they  were  not  managing  to 
set  in  type  as  much  text  as  appeared  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  page  in  the  manuscript.  Accordingly,  one  com¬ 


positor  endeavored  to  make  the  type  smaller  by  filing 
a  bit  from  the  top  of  each  piece,  but  this  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  was  not  sufficient,  so  a  new  set  of  type  reduced  in 
size  was  cast  in  order  that  42  lines  of  text  could  be 
accommodated  on  each  page. 

The  Library’s  copy  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
religious  order  of  the  Benedictines.  For  centuries  the 
Benedictines  of  Saint  Blasius  in  the  Black  Forest,  whose 
bookplate  is  found  on  the  flyleaf  of  each  volume,  re¬ 
tained  this  copy  in  their  possession.  During  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  Wars  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  the 
monks  of  Saint  Blasius,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  their 
monastic  treasures,  removed  this  Bible  with  their  choic¬ 
est  books  to  other  houses  of  their  order  in  Switzerland 
and  Austria.  In  1809  the  Bible  reached  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Paul  in  the  eastern  part  of  Carinthia,  Austria. 
It  remained  in  that  monastery  until  1930,  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  placed  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  This  magnificent  copy  of  the  greatest  of 
all  books,  the  first  printed  Bible,  is  on  permanent  dis¬ 
play  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  exhibition  hall  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  where  it  remains  as  enduring  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  inspired  and  profound  genius  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  printing. 
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THREE  OUTSTANDING  GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

JOSEPH  MEREDITH  TONER  COLLECTION 
JOHN  BOYD  THACHER  COLLECTION 
LESSING  J.  ROSENWALD  COLLECTION 


Joseph  Meredith  Toner  Collection 


The  large  private  library  of  Joseph  Meredith 
Toner  (1825-1896),  distinguished  Washington 
physician,  collector,  and  antiquarian,  was  presented 
to  the  Government  and  accepted  by  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  May  19,  1882.  Counting  the  many  vol¬ 
umes  which  Dr.  Toner  later  added  to  it  in  yearly  in¬ 
stallments,  it  comprises  about  43,000  books,  pamphlets, 
scrapbooks,  and  bound  periodicals.  Aside  from  its 
intrinsic  value  as  a  great  collection  of  research  material 
containing  many  individual  rarities,  it  has  distinct 
historical  significance  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  as  it 
represents  “the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  this 
government  of  the  free  gift  of  a  large  and  valuable 
library  to  the  nation.”  (Report  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Library,  May  16,  1882.) 

Dr.  Toner  described  the  character  of  the  books  and 
pamphlets  in  the  collection  in  the  following  words: 


“They  are  chiefly  medical  works  and  general  and  local 
American  histories;  publications  relating  to  our  climate 
and  diseases;  biographies  of  medical  men  .  .  .  and 
works  on  the  history  of  medicine  in  America  from  the 
settlement  of  the  country  to  the  end  of  the  first  half 
century  of  our  national  existence — the  latter  works 
making  a  very  respectable  showing.  My  collection  is 
.  .  .  measurably  rich  in  the  early  literature  of  small¬ 
pox,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  the  other  epidemics, 
general  and  local,  which  have  appeared  in  our  coun¬ 
try.”  The  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  fields  of  his¬ 
tory,  biography,  and  medicine  are  supplemented  by  a 
large  collection  of  portraits  of  American  physicians, 
together  with  scrapbooks  and  individual  cuttings  from 
newspapers  giving  biographical  data  on  medical  men, 
and  by  bound  sets  of  19th-century  newspapers  and 
magazines. 
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Left:  the  Trevisan  manuscript. 


John  Boyd  Thacher  Collection 


ONE  OF  THE  Library’s  richest  collections  of  incu¬ 
nabula  and  of  other  valuable  material  is  that 
of  the  late  John  Boyd  Thacher  ( 1 847- 1 909 )  of  Albany, 
N.Y.  It  was  deposited  in  the  Library  by  Mrs.  Thacher 
over  a  period  of  years,  beginning  in  1910,  and  was 
ultimately  bequeathed  to  the  Library  almost  in  its 
entirety  by  her  will  dated  January  25,  1925. 

The  books,  pamphlets,  broadsides,  and  manuscripts 
are  divided  into  four  groups,  reflecting  Mr.  Thacher’s 
interests  as  a  collector — early  examples  of  printing  in 
the  Western  World,  early  Americana  and  volumes  re¬ 
garding  Christopher  Columbus,  books  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  autographs  of 
European  notables. 

The  incunabula  forming  the  first  group  (904  titles 
including  64  duplicate  copies)  represent  the  product 
of  more  than  500  different  presses  at  work  in  1 28  Euro¬ 
pean  cities  and  towns  between  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1459  and  the  end  of  the  year  1500.  Among  the 
outstanding  pieces  are  a  fine  copy  of  the  Rationale 
divinorum  officiorum  of  Guillelmus  Duranti,  printed 
on  vellum  at  Mainz  in  1459  by  Johann  Fust  and  Peter 
Schoeffer;  a  Bohemian  Bible,  printed  in  1489  at  Kut- 
tenberg  near  Prague,  the  only  known  product  of  the 
press  of  Martin  of  Tischniowa;  the  Breviarium  Mogun- 
tinum,  printed  at  Marienthal  in  1474  by  the  “Brothers 
of  the  Common  Life,”  the  only  copy  known  to  be  in 
an  American  library;  and  the  Vocabularius  ex  quo, 
printed  at  Eltvil  by  Nicolaus  Bechtermiintze  in  1476, 
also  the  only  copy  in  America. 

The  Americana  and  Columbiana  number  some  800 
volumes  and  include  many  original  sources  upon  which 
Mr.  Thacher  drew  for  his  volumes  on  The  Continent 
of  America  ( 1896)  and  Christopher  Columbus  ( 1903- 


4).  Among  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Trevisan 
manuscript,  written  in  Venice  about  1503,  concerning 
the  Spanish  voyages  in  America  during  the  years  1492- 
1500  and  the  Portuguese  voyages  to  India  in  1497- 
1502;  three  rare  editions  of  Martin  Waldseemiiller’s 
Cosmographiae  introductio  (St.  Die,  vii  Kl.  Mali, 
1507;  St.  Die,  iiii  Kl.  Sept.,  1507;  Strassburg,  1509), 
in  which  the  name  “America”  first  appears  in  print;  a 
copy  of  Peter  Martyr’s  Opera,  printed  at  Seville  in 
151 1 ;  and  34  early  editions  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography. 

The  material  on  the  French  Revolution,  of  which 
Mr.  Thacher  was  preparing  a  history  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  consists  of  1,592  volumes,  352  numbers  of  con¬ 
temporary  newspapers,  and  1,460  autograph  letters 
and  documents  by  French  notables  of  that  period. 
Montesquieu  is  represented  by  an  autograph  letter 
signed  and  a  portrait  dated  1 740.  Every  figure  impor¬ 
tantly  involved  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  includ¬ 
ing  Voltaire,  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  Rousseau,  Buffon, 
Diderot,  D’Alembert,  Turgot,  Beaumarchais,  Louis 
XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  Thomas 
Paine,  Marat,  Danton,  Lavoisier,  and  Robespierre,  is 
represented  by  one  or  more  letters. 

The  general  autograph  collection,  one  of  the  finest 
ever  assembled  by  an  American  collector,  consists  of 
676  manuscript  documents,  578  prints,  photographs, 
and  drawings,  1 1 1  rare  broadsides,  and  other  printed 
items:  in  all,  1,365  pieces.  There  are  tw-o  portfolios 
of  documents  of  the  royal  families  of  England,  begin¬ 
ning  with  one  signed  by  King  Henry  V  in  1422  and 
coming  down  to  Edward  VII;  two  portfolios  of  the 
royal  families  of  France,  beginning  with  a  1374  letter 
of  Charles  V;  and  other  groups  representing  sovereigns 
of  every  country  in  Europe.  Included  in  them  are 
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autographs  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  1785; 
William  IV,  Prince  of  Orange,  1751 ;  Hortense,  Queen 
of  Holland,  1814;  Pope  Paul  III,  1354;  Peter  the 
Great,  1715;  and  Gatherine  of  Russia,  1781. 

The  Library  has  published  a  three-volume  catalog  of 
the  John  Boyd  Thacher  Gollection,  consisting  of  the 
following:  I.  Catalogue  of  the  John  Boyd  Thacher 
Collection  of  Incunabula,  compiled  by  Frederick  W. 
Ashley  (Washington,  1915)  ;  II.  Catalogue  of  the 


Books  Relating  to  the  French  Revolution',  and  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Early  Americana,  Miscellaneous  Books,  and 
Bibliographic  Apparatus,  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  Frederick  W.  Ashley  (Washington,  1931) ;  and  III. 
Catalogue  of  Autographs  Relating  to  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  compiled  by  Henry  Eldridge  Bourne  with  the 
assistance  of  Gertrude  Albion  MacCormick;  and  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Autographs  of  European  Notables,  compiled 
by  Henry  Eldridge  Bourne  (Washington,  1931). 


The  drawing  below,  attributed  to  Montegna,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  Valturio’s 
De  re  militari,  to  which  it  is  seemingly  unrelated. 


Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Collection 


ONE  OF  THE  chief  treasures  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  the  magnificent  collection  assembled  by 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald.  The  original  gift  was  presented 
in  1943;  since  that  time,  through  the  continuing  in¬ 
terest  of  the  donor,  the  number  of  books  in  this  out¬ 
standing  collection  has  more  than  trebled.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  gift  of  700  additional  rare  books  presented  in 
June  of  1964  brought  the  most  recent  inventory  to 
more  than  2,200  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  Of  this 
number,  567  are  incunabula,  more  than  a  hundred 
of  which  are  not  available  in  any  other  collection  in 
this  country.  The  i6th  century  is  represented  by  638 
titles;  the  remaining  pieces  are  representative  of  the 
finest  printed  or  illustrated  books  produced  from  1 600 
to  our  own  time. 

Many  of  the  volumes  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Library  on  various  occasions  and  four  rather  detailed 
catalogs  of  these  exhibitions  have  been  prepared.  The 
first  catalog  appeared  in  the  Library’s  Quarterly  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Current  Acquisitions  for  October  1945,  an  issue 
devoted  entirely  to  the  formation,  content,  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Rosenwald  Collection.  Other  exhibitions 
are  recorded  in  the  May  issues  of  the  Quarterly  Jour¬ 
nal  for  1947  and  1948.  In  1958  a  catalog  entitled 
Early  Printed  Books  of  the  Low  Countries  from  the 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Collection  was  issued  to  ac¬ 
company  a  special  exhibition  of  the  books,  which  was 
held  at  the  Library  of  Congress  from  April  2  to  August 
31  of  that  year.  Later  this  exhibit  was  sent  to  both 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  separate  catalogs  in  Dutch 
and  French  were  also  prepared  to  accompany  the  dis¬ 
plays  in  those  countries  in  i960.  Accounts  of  the 
collection  appear  in  the  Librarian’s  Annual  Report 


for  1943  and  various  issues  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

At  present  the  books  are  housed  at  Alverthorpe  Gal¬ 
lery,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  Upon  request,  however,  they 
can  be  made  available  for  consultation  in  the  Rare 
Book  Division.  The  collection  has  received  detailed 
cataloging  treatment,  and  Library  of  Congress  printed 
catalog  cards  are  now  available  for  most  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  These  cards  served  as  the  basis  for  the  catalog 
which  the  Library  issued  in  1954  under  the  title  The 
Rosenwald  Collection;  a  Catalogue  of  Illustrated 
Books  and  Manuscripts,  of  Books  from  Celebrated 
Presses,  and  of  Bindings  and  Maps,  1150-1950,  The 
Gift  of  Lessing  J .  Rosenwald  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  catalog  was  reprinted  in  i960. 

The  majority  of  the  Rosenwald  books  contain  illus¬ 
trations  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  student  of  the 
history  of  book  illustration  could  hardly  find  a  more 
representative  or  more  carefully  made  selection  of 
important  illustrated  books  that  have  been  printed 
since  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  But  the  Rosen¬ 
wald  Collection  is  much  more  than  a  fine  collection  of 
illustrated  books,  for  there  is  material  available  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  It  is  a  collection  which  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  historical  progress  of  fine  printing.  Fine 
bindings  are  represented  by  a  1 2th-century  Roman¬ 
esque  example,  many  other  fine  contemporary  speci¬ 
mens,  three  books  from  the  library  of  Jean  Grolier,  one 
“Canevari”  binding,  and  examples  of  the  work  of  John 
Reynes,  Derome,  Padeloup,  Trautz-Bauzonnet,  Cob- 
den-Sanderson,  Peter  Franck,  and  the  modern  French 
binders — Paul  Bonet,  Henri  Creuzevault,  Rose  Adler, 
Madeline  Gras,  and  Jacques  Anthoine-Le  Grain.  In- 
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eluded  in  it  are  fine  examples  of  first  editions  of  the 
various  national  literatures,  important  books  on  the 
history  of  science,  many  presentation  copies,  some  fine 
titles  of  Americana,  and  a  complete  representation  of 
books  printed  at  the  Kelmscott  Press  by  William 
Morris.  Many  of  the  Kelmscott  books  are  vellum 
copies. 

For  the  published  record  of  the  collection,  interested 
readers  are  referred  to  the  1954  catalog  and  the  several 
exhibition  catalogs  and  other  reports  which  have  been 
mentioned.  A  partial  listing  at  best  can  only  begin 
to  suggest  the  quality  and  richness  of  the  collection. 
In  many  instances  the  Rosenwald  Collection  either 
fills  important  lacunae  or  supplements  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way  collections  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  Library;  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  these  is  all  that 
can  be  undertaken  in  a  survey  of  this  character. 

Two  important  gaps  have  been  filled  by  the  Catholi- 
con  of  Johannes  Balbus,  printed  at  Mainz  in  1460, 
and  the  1462  Fust  and  Schcx'ffer  Bible.  The  1460 
Catholicon,  the  first  book  to  name  its  place  of  printing, 
contains  a  detailed  reference  to  the  invention  of  mov¬ 
able  type,  whereas  the  1462  Bible  is  the  first  dated  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  and  also  one  of  the  first  books  to 
carry  a  printer’s  device.  These  volumes  take  an  hon¬ 
ored  position  among  the  great  books  of  all  times.  It 
was  long  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Library  owned 
only  two  books  printed  by  William  Caxton,  the  first 
English  printer  who  had  such  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  standardization  of  the  English  vernacular. 
The  Rosenwald  Collection  brings  into  the  Library  no 
less  than  16  Caxton  editions  which  provide  an  excellent 
foundation  for  the  extraordinary  group  of  early  Eng¬ 
lish  books  which  have  been  assembled.  Outstanding 
among  the  Caxtons  is  a  single  volume  in  a  John 
Reynes  binding  which  comprises  four  distinct  works: 
the  1481  edition  of  the  Myrrour  of  the  Worlde,  the 
earliest  illustrated  English  book;  the  “November  1477” 
edition  of  The  Dictes  or  Sayenges  of  the  Philoso- 
phres,  a  second  edition  of  the  first  book  printed  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  De  senectute  and  De  amicitia  of  Cicero  issued 
in  1481  with  the  Declamation  of  Noblesse;  and  finally 
the  1479  edition  of  The  Four  Last  Things. 

French  books  in  the  vernacular  are  represented  by 
such  volumes  as  the  1483  French  translation  of  the 
Aeneis;  the  i486  Chambery  edition  of  Le  Livre  du  roy 
Modus;  the  1487  Lyons  edition  of  the  Roman  de  la 
rose;  a  copy  on  vellum  of  Des  nobles  maleureux, 
printed  at  Paris  by  Verard  in  1494,  and  other  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  works  of  Boccaccio,  whose  early  editions 
are  otherwise  also  well  represented;  Martin  Franc’s 


Le  Champion  des  dames  [1488];  and  the  1488  edition 
of  Olivier  de  La  Marche’s  Le  Chevalier  delibere,  re¬ 
produced  in  facsimile  by  the  Library  in  1946.  Men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  among  other  incunabula  of  the 
six  editions  of  Aesop,  including  the  Naples  edition  of 
1485,  which  brings  the  number  of  15th-century  Aesop 
editions  in  the  Library  to  17;  a  superb  copy  of  the 
1479  Mainz  edition  of  Turrecremata’s  Meditationes; 
three  Breydenbachs,  the  i486  and  1490  Latin  editions 
and  the  1488  German  translation;  six  editions  includ¬ 
ing  the  first  of  Sebastian  Brant’s  Narrenschiff ;  the  1469 
Pliny;  the  1477  Monte  santo  di  Dio,  and  the  1481 
edition  of  Dante’s  La  commedia  with  19  copperplate 
engravings;  the  1495  Italian  edition  of  Epistolae  et 
evangelia,  one  of  two  known  copies  of  perhaps  the  finest 
illustrated  book  of  the  15th  century;  two  copies  of  the 
1499  Aldine  edition  of  the  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili; 
four  Ptolemys,  the  Rome  edition  of  1478  containing 
the  second  collection  of  maps  ever  to  be  engraved  on 
copper,  two  copies  of  the  1482  Ulm  edition,  one  with 
colored  maps,  and  the  1490  Rome  edition;  the  illus¬ 
trated  Columbus  letter  found  in  the  1494  Verardus; 
two  copies,  one  on  vellum,  of  the  1470  Jenson  editions 
of  Cicero’s  De  inventione  and  Rhetorica;  the  1472  De 
re  militari  of  Valturius  (as  well  as  two  15th-century 
manuscript  versions)  ;  the  only  perfect  vellum  copy 
known  of  Bien  advise,  mal  advise,  printed  at  Paris  by 
Pierre  Le  Caron  for  Antoine  Verard  about  1498;  and 
two  editions  of  Petrus  de  Crescentiis’  Ruralia  com- 
moda,  the  extremely  rare  French  edition  of  i486  and 
the  German  edition  of  1493. 

Included  also  are  two  editions  of  Terence,  the  i486 
German  translation  of  Eunuchus  and  the  1496  Strass- 
burg  edition  of  the  comedies  with  its  interesting  wood- 
cuts  relating  to  the  theatre;  the  York  Minster  copy  of 
the  1490  Latin  edition  of  the  Danse  macabre,  one  of 
six  recorded  copies,  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the 
Library  in  1945;  the  1491  and  1497  editions  of  the 
Hortus  sanitatis  containing  botanical  illustrations;  and 
an  interesting  group  of  chronicles,  the  popular  picture 
books  of  the  period.  Representative  of  Spanish  print¬ 
ing  and  illustration  arc  the  Nobiliario  perfetamente 
copilado  of  Fernando  Mexia,  printed  at  Seville  in  1492, 
the  first  book  on  heraldry  printed  in  Spain;  the  Sala¬ 
manca  1496  edition  of  Repeticion  de  amores  y  Arte  de 
ajedres  of  Luis  de  Lucena;  and  Los  trabajos  de  Hercu¬ 
les  of  Enrique  de  Villena,  printed  at  Burgos  in  1499. 

The  collection  contains  an  extraordinary  assemblage 
of  200  15th-  and  16th-century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
books,  many  of  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  library 
assembled  by  the  Dukes  of  Arenberg,  and  which  had 
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remained  inaccessible  for  several  generations  to  schol¬ 
ars  and  bibliographers.  At  least  30  of  these  edi¬ 
tions  are  not  otherwise  recorded  and  are  considered  to 
be  unique.  The  15th-century  books  account  for  85 
of  the  titles  and  include  such  highlights  as  Nicolaus 
Pergamenus’  Dialogus  creaturarum  moralisatus,  illus¬ 
trated  with  charming  woodcuts  and  printed  at  Gouda 
in  1480.  This  is  bound  together  in  the  15th-century 
binding  with  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  also  printed  in 
1480,  and  Jacobus  de  Cessolis’  book  on  chess,  De  ludo 
scachorum,  printed  about  1475.  Related  to  these  but 
not  a  part  of  the  Arenberg  Collection  is  the  handsome 
folio  edition  of  Boethius’  De  consolatione  philosophiae, 
printed  at  Ghent  by  Arend  de  Keysere  in  1485,  with 
original  drawings  at  the  beginning  of  five  of  the  books 
of  text — the  work  of  an  unknown  but  talented  minia¬ 
ture  artist. 

There  are  1 1  blockbooks  in  the  collection.  Occupy¬ 
ing  a  respectable  but  somewhat  controversial  place 
in  the  history  of  bookmaking,  these  include  the  Apoc- 
alypsis  S.  Johannis;  three  editions  of  the  Ars  moriendi; 
the  third  edition  of  the  Ars  memorandi;  the  Biblia 


Above,  right:  detail  from  Boethius’  De  consolatione  philo¬ 
sophiae;  below:  illustration  from  Nicolaus  Pergamenus’ 
Dialogus  creaturarum  moralisatus. 


pauperum;  an  edition  of  the  Mirabilia  Romae,  prob¬ 
ably  prepared  for  the  Jubilee  year  of  1475;  an  edition 
of  Johannes  Regiomontanus’  calendar  for  1475-1530; 
a  copy  of  the  Passio  Jesu  Christi,  comprising  17  wood- 
cuts  with  the  xylographic  text  in  German  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  each,  and  the  semi-xylographic  Speculum  hu- 
manae  salvationis.  The  condition  of  most  of  these  is 
so  fine  that  one  regards  them  almost  incredulously. 

Complementing  the  blockbooks  and  incunabula  are 
three  illuminated  manuscripts  representative  of  the 
finest  examples  of  early  16th-century  French  Books  of 
Hours.  Two  of  these  are  attributed  to  Geoff roy  Tory. 
The  earlier,  dated  1506,  comes  from  the  collection  of 
Sir  George  Holford;  the  later,  dated  1524,  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Cortlandt  F.  Bishop.  The  reputation  of 
Tory  and  the  distinguished  provenance  of  both  copies 
bespeak  the  excellence  of  these  manuscripts.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  manuscript  Books  of  Hours  there  are  28 
printed  editions  in  the  collection  ranging  in  date  from 
1490  to  1570  and  including  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  earliest  book  of  hours  with  illustrations  and  borders 
by  Geoffroy  Tory,  printed  at  Paris  in  1525. 

In  1952  Mr.  Rosenwald  presented  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  a  superb  manuscript  Bible  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  widely  known  as  The  Giant  Bible  of  Mainz.  The 
presentation  marked  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
Bible’s  inception  since  the  master  scribe  who  tran¬ 
scribed  the  text  commenced  his  work  on  April  4,  1452. 
Miss  Dorothy  Miner,  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  at  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore,  prepared  a  brochure 
at  the  time  of  the  presentation.  It  describes  the 
circumstances  of  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript, 
which  remains  unfinished,  and  the  curious  illuminated 
borders,  which  contain  motives  that  bear  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Master  of  the  Playing  Cards,  the  first 
man  to  engrave  on  copper.*  The  Giant  Bible  of 
Mainz,  which  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  the 

*The  Giant  Bible  of  Mainz,  500th  Anniversary,  April 
Fourth,  Fourteen  Fifty-Two — April  Fourth,  Nineteen  Fifty- 
Two,  by  Dorothy  Miner,  Keeper  of  Manuscripts,  Walters 
Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Md.  ([Philadelphia,  1952]). 
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city  of  Mainz  at  the  same  time  that  Johann  Gutenberg 
was  printing  his  great  Bible,  has  raised  as  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  it  has  answered,  and  recent  research  indicates 
that  its  importance  to  scholarship  has  been  heightened. 

Of  Americana  interest  are  the  two  collections  of 
De  Bry’s  voyages,  one  of  the  Latin  text  and  the  other 
of  the  German  from  the  library  of  Herschel  V.  Jones. 
Particularly  significant,  however,  are  the  very  rare  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  editions  of  Thomas  Hariot’s  A 
Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of 
Virginia.  Both  editions  were  printed  at  Frankfurt  for 
De  Bry  in  1590.  The  original  English  text  was  first 
printed  in  London  in  1588  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  rarest  pieces  of  Americana.  This  work  is  the  only 
part  of  De  Bry’s  collection  which  was  published  either 
in  French  or  in  English,  and  neither  edition  was  pre¬ 
viously  represented  in  the  Library’s  collections.  Ear¬ 
lier  in  date  and  of  high  significance  in  the  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  cartography  of  the  New  World  are  splendid 
copies  of  the  editions  of  Ptolemy  of  1508  and  1513. 

The  edition,  dated  August  29,  1507,  of  Martin 
Waldseemiiller’s  Cosmographiae  introductio,  pub¬ 
lished  at  St.  Die  in  France,  contains  the  text  of  the 
treatise  which  is  responsible  for  naming  the  Western 
Hemisphere  America  after  Americus  Vespucci.  The 
Latin  edition  of  Cortes’  second  letter,  published  at 
Nuremberg  in  1524,  relates  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  contains  both  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  a 
plan  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Francisco  Lopez  de 
Gomara’s  Spanish  text  of  his  history  of  the  Indies, 
printed  at  Zaragossa  in  1553,  relates  both  to  Mexico 
and  Peru.  In  his  dedicatory  letter  to  Emperor  Charles 
V,  the  author  wrote  a  profound  appraisal  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  as  the  greatest  historical  event 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  incarnation  of 
birth  of  the  Savior.  Another  great  rarity  is  Leyes  .  .  . 
de  las  Indias  (Alcala,  1543) ,  a  legal  treatise  relating  to 
improving  the  care  of  the  Indians  and  to  limiting  the 
distribution  of  their  lands  among  the  conquering 
Spaniards. 

The  1544  edition  of  Johannes  Gerson’s  Tripartito 
del  Christianissimo,  printed  in  Mexico  by  Juan  Pablos 
“encasa  de  Juan  Cromberger”  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  book  to  contain  a  woodcut  known  to 
have  been  printed,  although  not  necessarily  made,  in 
America.  The  earliest  dictionary  of  the  Mexican 


dialect  to  be  published  is  Alonso  de  Molina’s  Vocabu- 
lario  en  lengua  Castillana  y  Mexicana  ( 1555) ,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  printed  music  to  be  found 
in  a  Mexican  book  is  the  antiphonary  that  was  printed 
in  Mexico  City  in  1572.  Mention  should  be  made 
here  of  the  first  book  printed  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  xylographic  edition  of  the  Doctrina  Christiana, 
printed  at  Manila  in  1593  and  reproduced  in  facsimile 
by  the  Library  in  1947. 

Among  the  important  material  assembled  by  Mr. 
Rosenwald  is  the  remarkable  collection  of  books, 
plates,  proofs,  and  engravings  relating  to  the  works 
of  William  Blake,  the  great  English  poet,  painter,  and 
philosopher.  Undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  finest  Blake 
collections  ever  brought  together.  Of  the  20  illumi¬ 
nated  books  described  in  Geoffrey  Keynes’  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  the  Rosenwald  Collection  contains  14  as  well 
as  six  “second”  copies  and  odd  plates.  These  include 
two  copies  of  There  Is  No  Natural  Religion;  the  1789 
Songs  of  Innocence ;  three  copies  of  The  Book  of  Thel; 
The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  the  largest  copy 
known;  three  copies  of  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of 
Experience  of  1794,  as  well  as  the  manuscript  index 
in  Blake’s  handwriting  of  “the  order  in  which  .  .  . 
[the  work]  ought  to  be  paged  and  placed” ;  two  copies 
of  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion;  America,  a 
Prophecy,  including  also  the  three  canceled  plates  and 
six  other  single  plates;  Europe,  a  Prophecy;  The  First 
Book  of  Urizen;  The  Song  of  Los,  one  of  five  copies; 
the  only  copy  known  of  The  Book  of  Ahania;  the  Bemis 
copy  of  Milton,  a  Poem  in  2  Books;  the  1804  Jerusalem 
together  with  1 1  separate  plates;  and  finally  The  Ghost 
of  Abel.  A  number  of  these  have  been  or  are  currently 
being  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  Trianon  Press 
in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  William  Blake  Trust. 

The  reference  collection  comprises  nearly  5,000 
volumes,  of  which  nearly  400  are  classifiable  as  rare 
books.  The  basis  of  the  reference  library  was  the 
important  collection  assembled  by  Mr.  Howard  C. 
Levis.  The  motivating  influence  in  forming  the  col¬ 
lection  was  Mr.  Levis’  intention  to  compile  a  descrip¬ 
tive  bibliography,  which  was  published  in  1912,  of 
the  most  important,  the  most  interesting,  and  the 
rarest  books  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject 
of  engraving. 


Page  from  Boethius’  De  consolatione  philosophiae. 
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•  III  • 

THE  GENERAL  COLLECTION  AND  SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS  DERIVING  FROM  IT 

EARLY  AMERICAN  IMPRINTS 
WESTERN  AMERICANA 
CONFEDERATE  STATES  IMPRINTS 
AMERICAN  FICTION,  1774-1900 


So  FREQUENTLY  do  visitors  and  readers  raise  the 
question  “What  is  a  rare  book?”  that  this 
section  of  the  guide  should  be  prefaced  with  an  attempt 
to  answer  this  question  in  its  broadest  application.  By 
definition  rare  books  are  uncommon  books;  but  more 
than  that  they  are  books  distinguished  by  their  con¬ 
tents  or  by  physical  characteristics  which  command 
more  than  ordinary  attention  among  book  collectors, 
librarians,  scholars,  and  booksellers.  Neither  rarity 
nor  age  alone  determines  the  value  of  a  book,  for 
strictly  speaking  there  are  literally  thousands  of  rare 
books  and  thousands  of  old  books  which  have  no  value 
whatsoever.  When,  however,  a  book  possessing  either 
or  both  of  these  qualities  contains  additional  signifi¬ 
cant  features  which  make  it  both  unusual  and  of  great 
interest,  then  it  may  be  considered  valuable.  Many 
qualities  can  make  a  book  unusual  and  interesting.  A 
beautiful  or  peculiar  binding,  typographical  excellence, 
and  illustrations  by  a  noted  engraver  are  a  few  of  the 
external  characteristics  which  influence  value.  Pre¬ 
vious  ownership  by  a  distinguished  historical  figure 
frequently  lends  lustre  to  an  otherwise  prosaic  volume. 
But  the  contents  of  a  book  and  the  esteem  with  which 
it  is  regarded  are  controlling  factors  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  book  is  properly  considered  a  “rarity.” 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  “Rare  Book”  to  this  division  of  the 
Library  is  in  point  of  fact  not  strictly  definitive.  There 
are  many  books  here  which  are  neither  rare  nor 
especially  valuable.  The  books  and  other  materials 
in  the  general  and  special  collections  are  so  placed  for 
many  reasons  other  than  rarity  and  value.  One  out¬ 
standing  instance  is  the  impressive  collection  of  nearly 
14,000  titles  of  American  juvenile  literature.  Many 
of  these  volumes  possess  only  a  slight  individual  interest 
and  little  value,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  constitute  a 
research  collection  unrivaled  for  completeness  which 
has  achieved  a  reputation  of  high  merit  and  interest. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  law  of  gravitation,  whereby  every 


particle  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle 
with  varying  force  depending  upon  the  individual  mass 
and  the  distances  between  them,  could  with  some  modi¬ 
fication  be  well  applied  to  books,  for  books  not  only 
beget  books,  but  books  attract  other  books.  Certain 
volumes  of  relatively  slight  significance  as  single  entities 
became  in  the  aggregate  most  impressive  collections. 
And  that  is  one  reason  why  great  libraries  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  with  purposeful  intent  become  greater 
libraries. 

In  the  broadest  aspect  the  “General  Collections”  of 
the  Rare  Book  Division  are  divided  into  two  categories, 
the  special  collections  and  the  classified  materials  not 
appropriate  to  any  of  these  special  collections.  This 
second  category  of  materials  is  shelved  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  classification  scheme.  Numbering 
about  75,000  volumes,  it  represents  the  selected  basic 
essence  of  the  Library’s  classified  collections.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  difficult  to  be  specific  about  such  a  broad 
collection,  it  may  be  said  that  in  many  fields  the 
Library’s  holdings  are  most  representative  but  not 
always  preeminent.  Material  relating  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  early  exploration,  the  settlement,  the 
colonial  period,  and  the  period  of  Western  expansion 
is  well  represented.  Complete  files  of  the  early  Con¬ 
gressional  journals  and  representative  files  of  the  early 
Territorial  and  State  journals  are  present.  There  is 
excellent  American  material  available  on  the  i8th  cen¬ 
tury  with  special  emphasis  on  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Continental  Congress,  the  Constitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  related  subjects.  The  collection  is 
relatively  strong  in  Washington  eulogies.  Fourth  of 
July  orations,  the  Mathers,  New  England  primers, 
Thomas  Paine  (the  Moncure  D.  Conway  collection). 
Mason  Locke  Weems,  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  and  in 
many  other  subjects. 

Since  the  Rare  Book  Collection  is  in  a  sense  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  microcosm  of  the  Library’s  larger 
collections,  it  is  natural  that  in  the  general  collection 
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Title  page  of  the  edition  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605  {“nueva  variedad”) 


there  are  included  distinguished  titles  in  all  literatures, 
in  philosophy,  religion,  history  and  biography,  geogra¬ 
phy,  political  science,  education,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  physics,  medicine,  agriculture,  military  science, 
and  bibliography.  More  than  passing  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  more  important  scientific  books  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  Smithsonian  deposit  of  1866,  the  early 
aeronautical  books  from  the  distinguished  collections  of 
Gaston  and  Albert  Tissandier,  the  Huitfeldt-Kaas 
collections  In  Scandinavian  literature  and  history,  in¬ 
teresting  titles  from  the  Toinet  collection  of  French 
literature  chiefly  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  more 
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valuable  books  of  chemical  interest  presented  by 
H.  Carrington  Bolton. 

In  August  of  1944,  the  late  Leonard  Kebler  of 
Bronxville,  N.Y.,  presented  to  the  Library  20  important 
editions  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  Cervantes’ 
immortal  masterpiece.  Subsequently  38  other  edi¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  Kebler’s  extraordinarily  fine  Cervantes 
collection  were  added  to  the  earlier  gift.  Immediately 
the  Library’s  Cervantes  collection  acquired  new  pres¬ 
tige,  for  thanks  to  Mr.  Kebler’s  generous  gift,  we  now 
have  a  most  significant  collection  relating  to  Don 
Quixote.  The  contents  of  the  gift  have  been  described 
in  some  detail  in  issues  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  for 
February  1945  and  November  1946.  Professor  Ed¬ 
win  B.  Knowles,  Jr.,  contributed  an  article  to  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  1946  issue  of  the  Journal  devoted  to  the  Kebler 
copy  of  the  Spanish  edition  printed  at  Madrid  by  Juan 
de  la  Cuesta  in  1605,  which  is  properly  described  as 
the  “nueva  variedad.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Knowles  that  this  edition  will  always  remain  much 
rarer  than  the  first  edition,  a  copy  of  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately  incomplete,  has  been  in  the  Library’s  posses¬ 
sion  for  many  years. 

Other  important  editions  in  Spanish  include  the 
fifth  edition  printed  at  Valencia  in  1605,  and  the  eighth 
edition,  which  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1608,  which, 
according  to  Ticknor,  “having  received  the  final  correc¬ 
tions  of  Cervantes,  has  been  followed  ever  since  and  is 
one  of  the  most  sought  for  and  valued.”  Among  the 
English  versions  are  a  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
1612,  in  the  translation  of  Thomas  Shelton  which 
varies  textually  from  another  copy  that  has  long  been  in 
the  Library’s  possession;  the  “complete  edition”  of 
both  parts  dated  1620;  the  translations  by  John  Stevens 
(1700),  Peter  Motteux  (1700-1703),  Charles  Jar¬ 
vis  (1742),  and  Tobias  Smollett  (1755).  The  last  is 
illustrated  with  copper  plates  including  several  de¬ 
signed  and  engraved  by  William  Hogarth.  Also  avail¬ 
able  are  the  first  Italian  translation  ( 1622  and  1625), 
the  earliest  versions  in  Dutch  ( 1657),  Danish  ( 1776), 
and  Portuguese  ( 1794)  .* 

Mr.  Kebler’s  final  benefaction  occurred  through  a 
bequest  in  his  will  whereby  he  presented  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  all  books  and  manuscripts  in  his  possession 
at  the  time  of  his  death  that  had  been  printed  or  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  75  years  previously.  This  bequest 
greatly  enriched  the  Cervantes  collection  previously 

*Cf.  Works  by  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  ed.  Francisco  Aguilera  (Washington, 
i960). 


given  and  strengthened  the  Library’s  holdings  in  many 
diverse  fields. 

In  American  literature  the  division  is  neither  notably 
strong  nor  conspicuously  weak.  The  extant  copy¬ 
right  deposit  copies  of  the  works  of  significant  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  of  the  19th  century  and  contemporary  au¬ 
thors  as  well  are  important  and,  by  their  very  nature, 
possess  a  significance  that  no  other  copy  of  the  same  edi¬ 
tion  can  achieve.  Regretfully  it  must  be  remarked 
that  some  of  these  are  in  poor  condition;  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  find  that  the  more  popular  the  author  the 
more  worn  the  copy.  Duplicate  copies,  however,  se¬ 
cured  from  other  sources  are  frequently  available. 
The  late  Mr.  Kebler’s  gifts  of  first  editions  of  im¬ 
portant  American  authors  have  gone  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  quality  of  the  Library’s  holdings. 
Among  the  Kebler  gifts,  a  fine  collection  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  and  many  of  the  more  important  books  by 
Melville,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Whittier  are  espe¬ 
cially  significant.  Many  of  these  are  described  in  more 
detail  in  issues  of  the  Quarterly  Journal. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  a  virtually  complete  collection 
of  the  writings  of  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  was  presented 
in  1934,  and  in  1942  Thomas  S.  Shaw,  a  member  of 
the  Library  staff,  presented  a  fine  group  of  first  editions 
of  the  works  of  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman.  The  Library 
has  a  first  edition  of  Fanshawe  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  no  less  than  three  copies  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant’s  The  White-Footed  Deer  (New  York,  1844), 
and  two  copies,  one  a  presentation  copy  partially  eaten 
by  mice,  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier’s  Moll  Pitcher, 
printed  at  Boston  in  1832.  While  the  Library  does  not 
possess  a  Tamerlane,  there  is  available  in  the  collection 
the  equally  rare  and  only  presentation  copy  known  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue 
(Philadelphia,  1843). 

In  English  literature,  the  collection  with  a  few  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions  ■ — the  1611  King  James  Bible,  the  four 
Shakespeare  folios,  and  particularly  the  Francis  Longe 
Collection  of  17th-century  English  plays — cannot  be 
considered  as  more  than  representative.  Other  gifts, 
however,  from  Mr.  Kebler,  whose  generosity  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  mentioned,  have  brought  into  the  collec¬ 
tion  fine  groups  of  the  earliest  editions  of  Charles 
Dickens,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  In  1942  Professor  William  Ruff  of 
New  Haven  presented  a  large  collection  of  first  and 
later  editions  of  the  writings  of  Sir  W alter  Scott.  These 
collections  add  considerable  strength  to  the  Library’s 
holding  of  19th-century  English  authors.  The  reasons 
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for  the  Library’s  relative  weakness  in  English  literature 
are  obvious;  with  the  resources  that  have  been  available 
for  acquisitions,  it  has  never  been  possible  to  compete 
with  private  collectors  active  in  the  field,  the  more 
so  since  the  emphasis  on  the  basic  structure  of  the 
Library  from  the  earliest  period  has  been,  first,  that 
“as  the  library  of  a  legislative  body,  it  should  be  made 
absolutely  complete  in  all  that  relates  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  law,  government,  and  politics;  secondly,  as 
the  great  national  library  ...  it  should  contain  all 
publications  relating  to  our  own  country — its  discov¬ 
ery,  settlement,  topography,  history,  [literature],  bi¬ 
ography,  religion,  natural  history  and  politics.” 
(Spofford,  op.  cit.,  p.  4) 

Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  many  special  col¬ 
lections  that  constitute  the  remaining  half  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  many  of  which  derive  from  the  general 
classified  collection  but  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
maintained  as  integrals. 

Foremost  among  the  several  specialized  collections 
devoted  exclusively  to  Americana  are  the  more  than 
16,000  American  imprints  dating  before  the  year  1801. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  Library  does  not 
possess  a  copy  of  the  earliest  extant  book  printed  in 
the  English  colonies,  the  famous  “Bay  Psalm  Book”  of 
1 640.  In  fact  the  earliest  imprint  in  the  Library,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  colonies  which  are  now  part  of 
the  United  States,  is  Richard  Mather’s  The  Summe  of 
Certain  Sermons  upon  Genes:  15.6,  printed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  by  Samuel  Green  in  1652.  Collections  of  ex¬ 
clusively  American  interest  also  include  1,600  volumes 
of  18th-century  American  newspapers,  a  collection  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  that  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society; 
the  almanacs,  of  which  1,500  are  18th-century  Amer¬ 
ican;  early  American  magazines  representative  of 
about  600  series;  an  important  Franklin  collection,  the 
basis  of  which  was  formed  by  Henry  Stevens  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  containing  several  pamphlet  volumes  with  mar¬ 
ginalia  in  Franklin’s  hand,  as  well  as  the  London  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  first  extensive  literary  work.  Dissertation  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  dated  1725;  American  broad¬ 
sides  numbering  more  than  14,000,  of  which  nearly 
3,000  belong  to  the  i8th  century;  about  4,000  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  first  14  Congresses,  556  of  which  are  from 
the  1 8th  century;  and  more  than  1,500  imprints  of  the 
Confederacy.  Representative  of  a  later  period  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  United  States  are  the  collections 
of  20,000  “dime  novels”  and  more  than  3,000  dramas 
filed  for  copyright  between  the  years  1870  and  1916. 

In  point  of  time  the  earliest  special  collection  of 
printed  books,  exclusive  of  the  incunabula,  are  the 


300-odd  titles  belonging  to  the  period  between  1500 
and  1520,  and  the  more  than  2,600  early  English  im¬ 
prints  representative  of  the  Library’s  holdings  in  Pol¬ 
lard  and  Redgrave’s  A  Short-Title  Catalogue  of  Books 
Printed  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  .  .  .  1475- 
1640.  Interesting  titles  relating  to  America  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  more  than  300  Spanish- 
American  imprints  prior  to  1800.  The  cornerstone 
of  this  collection  is  a  copy  of  the  1544  Doctrina  breve, 
written  by  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  the  first  bishop  of 
Mexico,  at  whose  instigation  the  press  was  introduced 
into  the  New  World.  Earlier  publications  are  known 
to  have  been  issued  from  this  press,  but,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  fragments  of  one  of  these  earlier  books, 
the  1544  Doctrina  is  the  earliest  complete  book  printed 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  now  in  existence. 

The  extant  copyright  records  maintained  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts  for  1790-1870,  which  were  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  1870,  are  now  housed  in  the  Rare  Book 
Division.  These  records  constitute  a  unique  and  price¬ 
less  record  of  the  production  of  the  American  press 
during  the  first  80  years  of  the  Nation’s  existence. 
Through  no  other  single  source  can  a  better  idea  be 
gained  of  the  history  of  American  publishers  for  that 
period.  Since  all  of  these  records  remain  substantially 
unpublished,  they  have  frequently  been  overlooked. 
Eventually  they  will  be  edited  and  published.  The 
extent  and  content  of  these  registers  are  described  by 
the  late  Martin  Roberts  in  Records  in  the  Copyright 
Office  Deposited  by  the  United  States  District  Courts 
Covering  the  Period  lygo-iSyo  (Washington,  1939). 
Complementing  the  copyright  records  themselves  is  a 
collection  of  thousands  of  title  pages  representing  many 
of  the  books  recorded  in  the  copyright  ledgers.  These 
have  been  sorted  chronologically  and  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  under  each  year  in  order  that  they  may  be 
compared  more  readily  with  the  records  themselves. 

Last  and  least  (in  the  literal  sense)  is  an  interesting 
group  of  more  than  a  thousand  miniature  books  meas¬ 
uring  10  centimeters  or  less  in  height.  These  range 
from  the  15th  century  to  the  present  day.  Two  very 
early  examples  are  the  Regula  of  St.  Benedict,  bound 
with  Gregory  I’s  Dialogorum  liber  secundus  de  vita 
.  .  .  i".  both  printed  at  Venice  in  1490.  Of 

greater  rarity  is  the  illustrated  edition  of  the  Tesauro 
spirituale  of  Bernardinus  de  Busti,  printed  at  Lyons  by 
Nicolaus  Wolff  on  March  23,  1500/01 ;  only  one  other 
copy  of  this  is  recorded.  The  1787  edition  of  A  Little 
Pretty  Pocket-Book,  printed  at  Worcester  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  with  its  entertaining  woodcuts  including  one 
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depicting  the  game  of  baseball,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  influential  and  important  books  in  juvenile 
literature.  A  very  much  later  book  printed  at  Worces¬ 
ter  is  The  Rose  Garden  of  Omar  Khayyam,  which  Eben 
Francis  Thompson  published  in  1932.  This  is  con¬ 


sidered  to  be  one  of  the  smallest  books  in  the  world. 

As  an  extension  of  this  section  of  the  manual,  it  is 
perhaps  advisable  to  devote  a  paragraph  or  two  to 
American  fields  of  special  strength  available  in  the 
division. 
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Early  American  Imprints 


CHARLES  Evans’  American  Bibliography  has  long 
been  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  books  printed 
in  our  country  before  i8oi.  The  final  volume  13,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Clifford  K.  Shipton  and  published  by  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  in  1955,  ends  with  num¬ 
ber  39,162.  Of  this  total  the  Library  of  Congress 
possesses  16,907;  938  of  them  are  photostatic  copies. 
This  figure  reveals  that  the  Library  has  43  percent  of 
all  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  broadsides  recorded  in  Evans’  bibliography.  An¬ 
other  indication  of  strength  in  this  field  was  revealed 
through  an  analysis  of  John  Alden’s  bibliography  of 
Rhode  Island  imprints.  On  the  basis  of  the  analysis, 
the  Library  owns  697  distinct  imprints,  including 
13  in  the  appendix,  and  92  second  copies.  Since  107 
of  the  1,725  entries  recorded  by  Alden  carry  no  loca¬ 
tions,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Library  has  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  extant  Rhode  Island  books  of  the  i8th 
century.  The  nine  unique  titles  include  Alden’s  first 
entry,  The  Rhode  Island  Almanack,  printed  at  New¬ 
port  by  James  Franklin  in  1727. 

Some  of  the  strength  in  this  field  of  early  American 
printing  is  due  to  the  extensive  pamphlet  collections 
which  were  mentioned  earlier.  There  exists  in  our 
files  an  unverified  statistic  of  3,050  18th-century  im¬ 
prints  in  the  collections  of  bound  pamphlets.  Of  spe¬ 
cial  significance  is  the  collection  comprising  116 
volumes  formed  by  Ebenezer  Hazard,  an  early  pioneer 
in  collecting  basic  source  materials  of  American  his¬ 
tory'.  This  was  purchased  by  Peter  Force  from  whose 
hands  it  passed  into  the  Library’s  possession.  The 
richness  of  Mr.  Hazard’s  collection  is  readily  apparent 
in  a  few  of  the  titles  selected  from  a  single  volume: 
The  Rights  of  the  Colonies  Examined,  by  Stephen  Hop¬ 


kins  (Providence,  1765)  ;  The  Military  Glory  of  Great 
Britain,  an  Entertainment  Held  ...  in  Nassau-Hall, 
New  Jersey,  September  2gth,  1762  (Philadelphia, 
1762),  with  five  engraved  plates  of  music;  A  Dialogue 
on  Peace,  An  Entertainment  .  .  .  Held  at  Nassau- 
Hall,  September  28th,  iy6g  (Philadelphia,  1763)  ; 
Benjamin  Church’s  An  Address  to  a  Provincial  Bashaw 
([Boston]  1769);  Some  Account  of  the  Charitable 
Corporation,  Lately  Erected  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen,  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  America,  by  William  Smith  (Philadelphia, 
1769)  ;  A  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Case  and  Trial  of  John 
Peter  Zenger  (New  York,  1770)  ;  and  William  Smith’s 
A  General  Idea  of  the  Gollege  of  Mirania  (New  York, 
W53)- 

The  Jefferson  Library',  as  one  would  expect,  also 
contains  quantities  of  18th-century  political  pamphlets 
which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  bio-bibliography  of 
this  renowned  collection.  Further  strength  is  added 
through  the  superb  group  of  early  newspapers,  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  infonnation  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  also  the  fine  assemblage  of  almanaes,  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  early  Congresses,  and  the  collection  of 
books  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  remarkable  collection 
of  3,000  American  broadsides.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  pieces  is  The  Conditions  for  New-Planters  in  the 
Territories  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
issued  by  Governor  Richard  Nicolls,  which  carries  a 
statement  in  his  handwriting:  “This  was  printed  at 
Boston  in  May  1665.”  That  date  is  10  years  earlier 
than  the  generally  accredited  date  of  the  introduction 
of  printing  in  Boston.  Two  later  Boston  broadsides 
unknown  to  both  Evans  and  Worthington  C.  Ford  are 
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Severall  Lawes  and  Ordinances  of  War  past  and  made 
the  26th.  October,  By  the  General  Court  of  the 

Massachusets  for  the  better  regulating  their  Forces, 
and  an  interesting  Indian  piece,  a  proclamation  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  William 
Stoughton, — Whereas  the  Indians  Within  the  Eastern 
Parts  of  His  Majesties  Province,  For  Some  Time  Past 
In  Open  Rebellion,  Have  Lately  Made  Their  Sub¬ 


mission  ...  to  the  Crown  of  England — printed  by 
Bartholomew  Green  and  John  Allen  in  1698.  Men¬ 
tion  should  also  be  made  of  six  broadside  editions  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  James  Madison’s 
copy  of  perhaps  the  earliest  issue  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  selections  for  special  mention  may  seem  arbi¬ 
trary,  but  they  serve  to  suggest  the  quality  of  a  rich 
and  varied  collection. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 


CONGRESS  .^Jfembkd. 


In  GENERAL 

WHEN  in  thf  couffe  of  bumfo  cventi,  it  become*  BccefTary  for  on® 
people  to  dtffjl/cthe  Political  Bands  which  have  conoeffed  them 
with  another,  and  to  sfl'o.’ne  among  ihe  powers  of  ihe  earth,  the  fepe- 
ra:e  and  eooal.ftation  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  rtaiure**  God 
rn  U’e  them,  a  uevt-..;  fv'.pvtc  to  the  opmioni  of  ma  iltiad  require  that  they  fhould 
decla.e  the  caufea  which  impel  them  to  the  reparation. 

Wc  hold  tbefe  truiha  to  be  fclf-evidcnt,  that  all  men  arc  created  equal,  that  they  arc 
.endowed  bythei'  Creator  with  certain  analicnable  rights,  that  among  theft  are  Lifet 
iJbrrty,  and  the  Purfuit  of  [{appinefa. — That  to  fecurc  thefc  rights,  governments  are 
ii  flituted  among  mcB,  deriving  their  juft  powers  f'-om  tue  confent  of  the  governed, 
tlrat  whenever  any  form  of  goveromeni  becom'i  deflruQive  of  thete  e  ids,  it  is  the  right 
•of  the  penpte  to  alter  or  to  abol’di  if,  and  to  indi.afe  rew  government,  ^ying  its 
-f  ■urtdai  on  on  fuch  pr.intipl-a,  and  «rganiting  it*  powers  in  fuch  form,  as  to  them 
fi>tl  Ireni  mnft  hkeU  ri>  tRe:!  their  faf^ty  and  happineli.  Prudence,  ir  derd,  wsll  die- 
la'c  that  jovcT-ment*  Jong  rflablilh  J  ftjould  mi  be  changed  for  light  and  trancient 
•Ciufes  ,  and  arcordtnglv  all  rxirerirrj  e  hath  (h-wn,  that  mi.ilt’md  are  more  lUrpofeJ  to 
I  nhile  evils  are  (uBrrable,  tna.i  to  rigit  then  feWes  by  abulilh  ng  the  forms  to 
w  ''.•f  h  (hey  I'e  fcoftonied.  But  when  a  1  rra-n  of  »bofcs  and  ut.rrpsfiur.a,  purruing 
*cvari«bly  the  fa-ne  oSje^,  evince*  a  defij^t  to  red  iCe  them  under  a*>lu!oic  dcfp>ti;m. 
ii  i*  their  right,  it  i*  their  duty,  to  throw  off  luch  governmrn*,  and  to  provide  new 
p  '«  J*  fs.'T  their  f-.ttor*  tecuriiy.  esurh  hss  been  the  patient  I  fferance  of  tbefe  Colo- 
'  ;  and  fuch  i*  new  the  nectfutv  wh-rh  e^n  drains  ihcrn  to  aber  their. former  fyflemi 
o'"  g  semment.  The  hiffory  of  *he  p'efent  Kirg  of  Greit-Bri*aii  is  a  WiJory  of  re* 

}  'jred  injuries  af»J  ufurpatlun*,  all  having  in  d-reft  obje.5J  the  cRaSJ  fh-Tient  of  an  ab- 
f  .l  ire  Tyranny  over  ihrfe  Siatct.  To  prove  thi?,  let  fwis  b«  fubmitted  to  a  candid 
VV  .lU 

H- ha>  r'-rufe.-l  !•*  afT.-nt  tc  Itwi,  the  moft  wh.J:fometnd  necefTary  for  the  pub- 
I‘C  po.'d. 

1 1  r  Ic38  fuebirMen  hli  governors  to  pafs  1?ws  of  immediate  an  1  prcTng  impnr'ance, 
n  Jrfs  fu’pended  in  their  o  lera’.ion  h  *  afTmt  fhvulJ  be  obta  ned  ;  a.iJ  when  fo  Juf* 
"ded,  he  ha?  u’lrrly  neple^cd  to  a'  eid  to  them 

Hi  ha*  re^if'd  t*paf«  ether  law*  for  the  acc.''m'nodarion  of'arge  D'ffriils  of  peopl.*, 
onlcf*  thofe  people  woul  l  rr’inq'iifti  the  right  o*^r*;.vrc‘’coti'l  in  in  the  legiRature,  a  right 
jn.fttmable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  Tyrant*  only. 

He  has  called  together  legifiat've  bodies  at  place*  unufual,  unromfortable,  and  dif- 
la'.t  from  the  depofirory  of  rheir  pjWic  records,  tor  the  falc  purpule  of  laiiguinj  thc.ii 
into  co.-nplian'e  with  his  meafures. 

He  has  diflulved  Reprefentative  Houfe*  repeatedly,  for  oppoGng  with  manly  fi;m» 
cefs  his  invafioni  on  the  right*  of  the  people. 

He  has  rerofed  for  a  Ivng  time,  after  fuch  tliffi'utions  to  caofc  others  to  he  defi¬ 
ed  ;  whereby  the  legiffative  powers,  incapable  of  artnihila’ir.n,  have  returned  to  the 
people  at  large  for  their  exercile  {  the  (late  letnuning  In  the  mean  time  expofed  to  all 
(he  dangers  of  invaCon  from  without,  and  convulfiort  within 

He  baa  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  thefe  Siaiei  *  for  that  purpofe  ob- 
ftrufling  the  laws  fior  naturalization  of  fo«eignerii  refoRng  to  pafs  otberi  to  enour* 
age  their  migration*  hither,  end  ratCng  the  conditions  of  new  appropriation*  of  I  indi. 

He  has  obflrufled  the  adminiftriiioB  of  jutlke,  by  refufing  hi*  afTcnt  to  laws  for 
eftabliftiing  judiciary  power*. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 
end  the  tmounc  and  paymroc  all  their  JaUr.cs. 

He  hu  erefled  a  irtuhitude  of,  new  offices,and  fent  hither  fwarms  oi  officers  to  har* 
rafs  our  people,  and  eat  out  ihtir  fubftance. 

-  He  has  kept  amoog-us,  m  times  of  peace,  Handing  armiea,  without  the  coafcix  of 
•ur  legiOatures. 

He  hat  affeaed  to  render  the  miliury  iodependrot  of  and  foperior  to  the  civil  power,' 
He  has  cotnbinrd  with  others  to  fobjefi  ua  10  a  junfdidion  foreign  to  oor  conftituti* 
•r*,  unacknowledged  by  oor  laws  ■,  given  hii  affcDi  10  their  adls  of  pretend  legiOatiODj 
For  quar^riog  Urge  of  aiaed  Iroopa  among  ua^ 


'F.-7r  prorcifling  them  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  punilhmcnt  for  any  Murders  whiefc 
they  fhould  catrinic  on  the  Inhabitants  of  theic  Btatet : 

Fur  cutting  cBt  oor  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  World  .* 
irrpuCng  Taxes  vu  us  «ri(li.>x>t  out  Loe.'cMi  ; 

For  depiiving  us,  in  many  Calcs  of  the  benefit*  of  Trial  by  Tory; 

For  tranfporting  us  beyond  3ca*  to  be  tried  fur  pre  ended  Offences  : 

For  abolilh  ng  the  free  Syftem  ef  En^liih  Laws  in  a  neighbouring  Prorlnre,  efia-' 
bliOiing  therein  an  arbitrary  Government  and  enlarging  its  B  j  inrfaries,  fo  as  to  rmcer 
it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  ioffrutnent  lor  introducing  the  la.ne  abfulu'.e  rule  into 
ihe'e  Colonies; 

For  taking  away  our  Chsrters,  abolilhing  our  muft  valuable  Liws,  anJ  altering 
fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Government» : 

For  fufpendingour  own  Leg-natures,  and  dccLrlng  thcmrclvei  T.vcffed  with  power 
fo  legiQace  for  us  in  all  Calu  wna'i  •ever, 

He  has  ab  beared  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  bis  prufcAioo,  and  wa- 
gi.ig  War  igiinll  as. 

IF  has  plundered  our  Seas,  ravaged  oar  Coaft*,  burnt  our  Towx*,  and  deflroycd  ih« 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  it  at  this  time,  trar.f/oi'lng large  Armies  of  fo»eign  Mcrceria»ies  to  compleat  thff 
work:  of  Death,  Dcfolatlon  a.id  Tyrau.* .  jlrea.iy  brgun  wi.h  tircuirlU'icci  o'  Cruel, 
ty  and  Pc.fidy  fCircely  parallc.lcd  in  i..  -  moil  barbaiuus  Ages,  a<}d  tvtally  unwcrihy 
the  Head  cf  a  civ.lized  Natiun. 

H  has  condrafoed  our  fellow  Ci  icen-  taken  Cap'lve  on  the  high  Seat  to  bear  Arms 
igai.'ft  ihfir  Country,  to  become  the  Lk-vcoiio.nct*  cf  tlitii  F.icndt  and  Bieihren,  uv 
Co  fa  I  fhemfrlve*  by  their  han 

He  hi*  exciitd  Dotncffic  loiurrfA  vr.*  amun,  ft  u*.  a-id  has  endravored  f>  bring  nrs 
the  Inhab'tanti  of  our  Ffon.ier*,  the  ni:ii;;!cis  l.i.lt.ti  iiva^es,  rSn'e  knawo  rule  of 
Warfare,  is  an  undifltnguKhed  tleftiufii m,  of  all  Sex-s  ar-l  Ctn.’ltiois. 

In  every  Stage  of  ibcie  oppre  (Tuns  we  have  petit  onrd  fur  Kcdreft,  in  the  mod  hum¬ 
ble  Terms :  Our  repeated  Petitions  hive  b-en  an  we-rJ  only  by  reprafcd  ir.jjry  \ 
Ptince  whofe  Charadcri,  thus  fTurked  by  every  Aft  'ah.th  may  dtfi..c  a  TjraQt,is 
uofii  CO  be  the  ruler  of  free  People.  • 

Mar  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  B  itifh  B.cthfcn.  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time  of  attempt*  by  ihnr  Leg'flature  tu  extend  an  unvrairar.table 
Jur.fdiftion  over  u*.  We  have  reminded  them  of  ihc  circumftancc*  of  our  Emigration 
and  Settlement  here.  Wc  have  appealed  tn  iheir  native  J  jltice  and  Magnanimity,  a.nd 
we  have  conjured  them  by  the  tics  of  commin  Kio  l^cJ  to  difavow  thefe  Ufurpatioo*, 
which  inevitably  interrupt  our  Conneft-ons  a-.d  Corrcfpondcnce.  They  too  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  Jaflicc  and  of  Confanguimry^  We  mufl  therefure  acquiefee  in 
the  MeceHry  ^which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  reft  of 
Minkind,  Enemies  in  War;  in  peace.  Fncnd*. 

We,  therefore,  the  Reprefentative*  of  the  U  N  I  T  E  D  S  T  A  T  E5  O  F  AME¬ 
RICA,  in  GtNtaAL  CoNoaxss  affembled,  appealing  (0  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
W.irld  for  the  reftitude  of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  Author. ty  of  tho 
good  people  of  thefe  Colonies,  lolemnly  Publhli  and  Declare,  that  thefe  United  Culo- 
nesare,andof  right  ought  to  be,  Fa  1  a  axd  iMDiPSHOtNT  SrATri,  that  they  are 
ablolvcd  from  all  Allegtaoce  to  the  Britifh  Crow.*,  and  that  altj  political  Connexion 
berwCcQ  ib‘m  and  theState  of  Britaio,  ii,  aod  ought  (o  be  totally  diffolvedi  and  thac 
AJ  Fret  *nd  inirptniani  StAiet^  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  cot- 
Alliances,  eftablilh  Comrnercc,  and  to  do  all  other  Afts  ar.i  Thing*  wh<ch  lunr-. 
fewostiT  Statss,  may  of  right  da  And  for  the  fuppori  ot  tnis  Dc>.iAraiion,  wiih  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  proteftioo  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
•ur  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  oor  facred  Hoior. 

Zi%nti  hj  Order  and  i«  Behalf  f/  the  CONGRESS, 

JOHN  HANCOCK  Prefidenr. 

jtui^  , 
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Western  Americana 


A  MEASURE  OF  THE  Strength  of  the  collections  in 
the  field  of  Western  Americana  is  afforded  by  a 
check  of  The  Plains  and  the  Rockies  (San  Francisco, 
1937),  the  well-known  bibliography  of  original  narra¬ 
tives  of  exploration  between  1800  and  1865,  by  Henry 
R.  Wagner  and  Charles  L.  Camp.  Of  the  414  books 
and  pamphlets,  documents,  and  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  issues  listed,  the  Library  has  304,  or  a  little  better 
than  73  percent,  and  many  are  represented  by  more 
than  one  copy.  They  include  the  first  edition  of  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Parsons’  The  New  Gold  Mines  of  Western 


Kansas  (Cincinnati,  1858),  of  which  no  copy  was 
known  to  Wagner  and  Camp.  Among  many  other 
rare  pieces  bearing  on  the  opening  of  the  American 
West  are  Thomas  Freeman’s  An  Account  of  the  Red 
River  in  Louisiana  [Washington,  1806?];  An  Account 
of  a  Voyage  up  the  Mississippi  River,  from  St.  Louis 
to  its  Source  [Washington,  1807?],  compiled  from  Zebu- 
Ion  M.  Pike’s  journal;  and  Daniel  Blue’s  Thrilling 
Narrative  of  the  Adventures,  Sufferings  and  Starvation 
of  Pike’s  Peak  Gold  Seekers  on  the  Plains  of  the  West 
in  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  i8gg  (Chicago,  i860). 
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Confederate  States  Imprints 


Although  the  Library  has  not  attempted  to  build 
L  up  a  complete  collection  of  Confederate  States 
imprints,  it  has  about  1,500  volumes,  pamphlets,  and 
broadsides  printed  in  the  South  between  1861  and 
1865,  which  constitute  per  se  a  valuable  gathering  of 
material  and  an  important  source  for  research.  The 
collection  is  particularly  strong  in  official  publications 
issued  by  the  Congress  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  Confederate  States  government.  Some  of  the 
Library’s  copies  were  formerly  part  of  what  the  War 
Department  designated  as  the  “Rebel  Archives.”  A 
list  covering  most  of  the  documents  now  in  the  Rare 
Book  Division  was  published  in  the  Bibliographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  America’s  Proceedings  and  Papers,  Volume  3 
(New  York,  1909),  pages  94-132. 

Quite  apart  from  these  official  publications,  the  col¬ 
lection  offers  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  book 


production  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  Of 
the  282  “miscellaneous  books”  recorded  in  Confed¬ 
erate  Literature:  A  List  of  Books  and  Newspapers 
...  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  (Boston,  1917),  the 
Library  had  178  as  of  June  1950,  plus  292  not  listed 
in  that  bibliography.  It  had  40  of  the  105  titles  listed 
in  Richard  Barksdale  Harwell’s  Confederate  Belles- 
Lettres  (Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  1941);  and  it  pos¬ 
sessed  178  of  the  318  broadside  ballads  and  songs  re¬ 
corded  in  E.  L.  Rudolph’s  bibliography,  Confederate 
Broadside  Verse  (New  Braunfels,  Texas,  1950). 
Among  the  individual  pieces  deserving  mention  is  a 
file  of  De  Bow’s  Review  containing  the  rare  number 
for  July- August  1864,  as  well  as  two  different  issues  of 
the  famous  Hopkins’  New  Orleans  5  Cent  Song-book 
(New  Orleans,  1861).  Many  of  the  titles  in  the  col¬ 
lection  are  present  not  in  one  but  several  copies. 
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PRETTY  STORY 

WRITTEN  IN  THE 

I 

Year  of  our  LORD,  2774,’ 

B  y 

PETER  GRIEVOUS,  Esquire, 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 


Velunti  in  Specula. 


WILLIAMSBURG: 

Printed  BY  JOHN  PINKNEY,  for  thr 
BENEFIT  OF  CLEMENTINA  RIND’S 

CHILDREN. 


M  DCC  LXXIV. 


American  Fiction 

1774-1900 


IN  1948  Lyle  H.  Wright’s  American  Fiction, 
1774-1890  appeared  in  a  revised  edition.  In  this 
work  the  compiler  enumerates  2^772  titles  of  which  the 
Library  of  Congress  possesses  1,086  or  about  40  per¬ 
cent.  From  the  point  of  view  of  texts,  however,  the 
percentage  is  probably  considerably  higher,  for  this 
bibliography  not  only  includes  the  first  editions  of 
American  fictional  works  but  subsequent  editions 
which  were  published  prior  to  1851.  Of  the  number 
in  the  Library,  52  not  otherwise  located  in  American 
ownership  include  Mr.  Jefferson’s  apparently  unique 
copy  of  Francis  Hopkinson’s  A  Pretty  Story  Written  in 


the  Year  of  Our  Lord  2774  (Williamsburg,  1774). 

Mr.  Wright’s  companion  volume  for  the  years  1851- 
75  reflects  a  similar  strength  of  the  Library’s  holdings 
for  this  later  period.  Of  the  2,832  titles  recorded,  the 
Librai'y  of  Congress  is  credited  with  holdings  of  1,595 
or  56  percent;  144  entries  cite  only  a  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  location.  Mr.  Wright’s  third  volume,  covering 
the  final  years  of  the  19th  century  but  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  will  show  an  even  higher  percentage.  Not  all 
of  these  titles  from  the  later  half  of  the  century  are 
located  in  the  division,  but  the  rarer  and  more  inter¬ 
esting  ones  are  to  be  found  here. 
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•  IV  • 

OTHER  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

MEDIEVAL  AND  RENAISSANCE  MANUSCRIPTS 
SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  COLLECTION 
JOHN  DAVIS  BATCHELDER  COLLECTION 
HENRY  HARRISSE  COLLECTION 
HENRY  JAMES 
RUDYARD  KIPLING 
GEORGE  FABYAN  COLLECTION 
KATHERINE  GOLDEN  BITTING  GASTRONOMIC  LIBRARY 
CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE 
JEAN  HERSHOLT  COLLECTIONS 
WALT  WHITMAN 
WOODROW  WILSON’S  LIBRARY 
ALFRED  WHITAL  STERN  COLLECTION  OF  LINCOLNIANA 


MAGICA  AND  SPIRITISM 
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Medieval  and  Renaissance  Manuscripts 


The  Rare  Book  Division  maintains  custody  of  a 
varied  and  interesting  group  of  early  manuscript 
books  now  numbering  well  over  a  hundred  pieces. 
The  majority  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Census  of 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Manuscripts  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (New  York,  1935),  by  Seymour  de 
Ricci  and  William  J.  Wilson.  The  several  manu¬ 
scripts  acquired  since  that  time,  especially  the  im¬ 
portant  group  formed  by  Mr.  Rosenwald,  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  supplement  to  this  Census  published  in 
1962,  which  was  originated  by  Professor  C.  U.  Faye 
and  edited  by  William  H.  Bond. 

Notable  manuscripts  in  the  Library’s  possession 
include  a  14th-century  Bible,  which  has  received  in¬ 
tensive  study  by  Miss  Meta  Harrsen  in  her  publica¬ 


tion,  The  Nekcsei-LipScz  Bible,  A  Fourteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Manuscript  from  Hungary  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  (Washington,  1949)  ;  the  Giant  Bible  of 
Mainz  of  1452,  presented  by  Mr.  Rosenwald;  a  superb 
example  of  a  Flemish  Book  of  Hours  with  56  minia¬ 
tures,  executed  at  Bruges  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  15th  century,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Felix  M.  Warburg 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husband;  a  13th-century  lection¬ 
ary  written  in  France  and  containing  one  large  minia¬ 
ture  added  in  the  14th  century,  formerly  in  the  library 
of  Nathaniel  D.  Sobers  in  Baltimore;  two  contempo¬ 
rary  manuscripts  of  Valturius’  De  re  militari  and  two 
Books  of  Hours  executed  by  Geoff roy  Tory  from  the 
Rosenwald  Collection. 


Susan  B.  Anthony  Collection 


IN  1903  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  distinguished 
reformer  and  pioneer  in  the  struggle  for  woman 
suffrage  in  America,  presented  her  entire  library  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  large  part  it  consists  of  in¬ 
scribed  copies  of  books  given  to  Miss  Anthony  by  their 
authors  or  by  friends  because  their  contents  presented 
information  on  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  her.  It 
includes  almost  all  of  the  standard  works  that  had  been 
published  up  to  that  time  on  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  Supplementing  these  are  official  reports  of 


the  National  Suffrage  Conventions,  addresses  made  at 
congressional  hearings  since  1869,  files  of  such  reform 
periodicals  as  The  Woman’s  Journal,  and  voluminous 
scrapbooks  of  newspaper  clippings.  Altogether  there 
are  more  than  400  bound  volumes  and  a  sizable  num¬ 
ber  of  pamphlets.  The  Manuscript  Division  has  some 
portfolios  of  papers  of  Miss  Anthony’s  contemporary 
and  co-reformer,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  which  came 
with  the  Anthony  library. 
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John  Davis  Batchelder  Collection 


PRIOR  TO  HIS  DEATH  in  1 958,  Mr.  John  Davis 
Batchelder  of  Washington,  D.C.,  presented  to  the 
Library  a  large  and  unusual  collection  which  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Rare  Book  Division  where  it  may  be 
consulted  by  readers,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  fully 
cataloged.  It  contains  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
manuscripts,  bindings,  illustrations,  and  broadsides, 
selected  by  Mr.  Batchelder  as  examples  of  human  activ¬ 
ities  and  institutions  in  their  characteristic  expressions 
by  century  from  early  times  down  to  the  present  day. 
Among  the  many  noteworthy  pieces  are  42  incunabula, 
and  copies  of  the  1599  Quarto  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the  First  Folio  edition  (1623) 
of  his  plays. 


Many  other  notable  pieces  are  briefly  described  in  the 
catalog  of  the  Exhibit  of  Books,  Manuscripts,  Bindings, 
Illustrations  and  Broadsides  Selected  from  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  John  Davis  Batchelder,  Esquire,  Presented  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  iggG  (Washington,  1938). 
Mr.  Batchelder  compiled  two  detailed  typewritten  cata¬ 
logs  relating  to  the  incunabula  and  the  Americana  in 
his  library  which  also  reflect  the  versatility  of  the  col¬ 
lection. 

The  manuscripts,  musical  compositions,  prints,  and 
maps  which  were  a  part  of  the  original  gift  have  been 
transferred  to  other  appropriate  divisions  of  the 
Library. 


Henry  Harrisse  Collection 


A  SMALL  BUT  VERY  Select  Collection  is  that  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Library  by  the  late  Henry  Har¬ 
risse  (1829-1910),  scholar  and  Americanist,  whose 
Bibliotheca  Americana  vetustissima,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  in  1866,  still  remains  a  standard 
bibliographical  guide.  The  bequest  consists  of  220 
volumes  and  pamphlets  and  also  some  boxes  of  charts 
and  notes,  representing  as  complete  a  set  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Of  special  interest  are 
the  copies  of  his  works  relating  to  America,  with  his 
own  marginalia,  manuscript  comments,  and  inter¬ 
leaved  notes.  Eighty  of  the  94  original  writings  cred¬ 


ited  to  Harrisse  deal  with  some  phase  of  early  Amer¬ 
ican  exploration  and  discovery,  and  41  of  these 
(represented  in  the  collection  by  98  volumes  and  pam¬ 
phlets)  are  concerned  with  Columbus  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life.  Information  about  Harrisse’s 
life  and  bibliographical  methods  may  be  found  in 
Three  Americanists,  by  Randolph  G.  Adams  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1939),  who  used  this  collection  as  one  of  his 
chief  sources,  and  “Henry  Harrisse;  Americanist”  by 
Frederick  R.  GoflF  (in  Inter-American  Review  of 
Bibliography,  vol.  HI,  no.  i,  Jan.-Apr.  1953). 


Henry  James 


This  comprehensive  collection  of  the  work  of  a 
single  American  author  contains  350  volumes, 
representing  first  American  or  British  editions  of  Henry 
James’  own  writings,  significant  later  editions  of  books 
he  rewrote  or  revised,  a  selection  of  volumes  to  which 


he  contributed  prefaces,  essays,  or  stories,  and  a  group 
of  critical  studies  written  about  him  by  others.  A 
distinguished  collection  which  is  well  known  to  bibli¬ 
ographers,  it  was  brought  together  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Clarence  W.  Jones  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  was  re- 
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ceived  by  the  Library  in  1922  through  her  bequest. 
To  it  have  been  added  a  number  of  relevant  pieces 
from  the  Library’s  own  collections,  including  the 
proof  pages  of  several  novels  which  were  deposited 


by  James  for  copyright.  Among  the  rarest  pieces  is  a 
copy  of  the  dramatization  of  Daisy  Miller  which  was 
privately  printed  in  1882 — probably  for  use  as  a 
promptbook — but  not  given  public  circulation. 


The  Rare  Book  Division  has  one  of  the  finest 
existing  collections  of  source  material  for  the 
study  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  English  author  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  The  William  Montelle  Carpenter  Col¬ 
lection,  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mrs.  Carpenter  in 
1941,  included  autograph  manuscripts  of  many  of 
Kipling’s  stories  and  poems,  original  letters  and  pen- 
and-ink  sketches,  corrected  galley  proofs,  photographs, 
cartoons,  magazine  articles  and  stories  written  by 
Kipling,  and  an  unusually  complete  collection  of  first 
and  later  editions  of  Kipling’s  books.  Among  the  most 
interesting  pieces  are  the  original  manuscript  of 
Mowgli’s  Brothers,  the  first  story  in  The  Jungle  Book; 
a  much-marked  copy  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  which 
Kipling  studied  in  his  youth;  and  six  dessert  plates. 


George  Faby 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  Col.  George  Fabyan  on 
May  17,  1936,  the  Library  received  his  notable 
collection  of  books  on  cryptography  and  the  Shake- 
speare-Bacon  controversy.  A  special  card  catalog  of 
its  1,371  works  is  available  for  readers’  use.  Entries 
are  also  filed  in  the  division’s  general  dictionary  cata¬ 
log.  The  1,069  volumes,  269  pamphlets,  and  33  peri¬ 
odical  issues  fall  roughly  into  three  groups.  Those 
which  deal  with  ciphers  and  cryptography  include  two 
copies  of  the  earliest  edition  of  Johann  Trithemius’ 
Polygraphia  (1518),  the  first  important  work  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  seven  of  its  later  printings.  Another 
important  work  on  ciphers  attributed  to  Trithemius  is 
the  Steganographia,  present  in  five  editions  beginning 
with  that  of  1606. 


each  bearing  an  original  verse  about  a  fruit,  painted  on 
them  by  Kipling  himself  during  a  visit  to  America  in 
1889.  Further  details  concerning  the  Carpenter  Col¬ 
lection  are  available  in  the  Librarian’s  Annual  Report 
for  1941. 

Another  noteworthy  gathering  of  Kiplingiana  was 
presented  to  the  Library  in  1937  by  Rear  Adm.  Lloyd 
H.  Chandler,  U.S.N.  Admiral  Chandler’s  interests 
were  in  the  direction  of  research,  and  he  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  great  mass  of  source  material  in  294  looseleaf 
volumes.  They  contain  the  printed  texts  of  846  prose 
and  1,013  verse  pieces  written  by  or  ascribed  to  Kip¬ 
ling,  together  with  bibliographical  notes  and  state¬ 
ments  on  their  significance.  The  texts  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  title. 


Collection 


A  second  group  of  books  was  built  by  Colonel 
Fabyan  around  a  collection  which  he  had  acquired 
from  the  Boston  bibliophile  John  Dane.  To  its  note¬ 
worthy  Baconiana  he  added  other  works  or  editions, 
with  the  result  that  more  than  1 70  were  accumulated. 
Of  the  69  distinct  editions  of  Bacon’s  works  printed 
between  1597  and  1640  which  are  listed  in  Pollard 
and  Redgrave’s  Short-Title  Catalogue  of  English 
Books,  33  are  in  the  Fabyan  Collection,  and  25  of  the 
33  are  also  present  in  duplicate  copies. 

The  remainder  of  the  collection  consists  of  selected 
works  in  philosophy,  history,  science,  and  technology, 
together  with  a  good  Shakespeare  apparatus  (mostly 
in  fine  copies)  and  many  secondary  writings  on  Bacon 
and  his  contemporaries.  The  collection  is  especially 
rich  in  English  i  yth-century  imprints. 
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Katherine  Golden  Bitting  Gastronomic  Library 


The  Bitting  Collection  was  presented  to  the 
Library  in  1940  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting  as 
a  memorial  to  his  wife,  who  assembled  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  this  interesting  library  on  gastronomy.  Re¬ 
flecting  the  unusual  career  of  an  extraordinary  woman, 
the  collection  which  numbers  approximately  2,500 
volumes  possesses  great  intrinsic  interest  since  it  com¬ 
prises  materials  on  the  sources,  preparation,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  foods,  and  on  their  chemistry,  bacteriology, 
and  preservation  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day. 

The  collection  encompasses  the  whole  range  of 
human  interest  in  food  and  includes  such  highlights 
as  the  Italian  manuscript  written  about  1450,  entitled 
“Libro  de  arte  coquinaria  composto  per  lo  egregio 
maestro  Martino,”  which  in  Latin  translation  appears 
as  part  of  Platina’s  De  honesta  voluptate  ( 1474),  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  first  printed  cookbook;  Bartholom- 
meo  Scappi’s  Opera  (Venice,  1605),  with  illustrations 


Children’s 


IN  THE  Rare  Book  Division  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  collections  of  American  children’s  books 
in  existence.  Its  approximately  1 5,000  volumes  range 
in  date  from  the  early  i8th  century  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  particularly  strong  in  American  juvenile  fiction, 
containing  a  very  broad  representation  of  the  works 
of  such  authors  as  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.,  Jacob  Abbott  (creator  of  the  “Rollo”  series), 
William  Taylor  Adams  (“Oliver  Optic”),  Edward  S. 
Ellis,  Charles  A.  Fosdick  (“Harry  Castlemon”),  and 
Harriet  Mulford  Stone  Lothrop  (best  known  for  the 
Five  Little  Peppers  series,  which  she  wrote  under  the 
pen  name  of  Margaret  Sidney).  Many  of  these  were 
acquired  through  the  generosity  of  J.  K.  Lilly,  Jr. 
There  are  also  numerous  editions,  well  worn  by  young 
hands,  of  the  McGuffey  readers  and  other  textbooks 
used  for  the  schooling  of  generations  of  Americans. 

Among  the  rare  and  significant  items  is  one  of  three 
known  copies  of  Samuel  G.  Goodrich’s  The  Tales  of 
Peter  Parley  About  America  (Boston,  1827),  the  first 


showing  a  16th-century  kitchen;  Columella’s  Les  douze 
livres  des  c hoses  rustiques  (Paris,  1556)  ;  Tobias  Ven- 
ner’s  Via  recta  ad  vitam  longam  (London,  1638)  ;  and 
the  first  American  edition  of  One  Thousand  Valuable 
Secrets  in  the  Elegant  and  Useful  Arts  (Philadelphia, 

1795)- 

The  majority  of  the  volumes  in  the  collection  are 
described  in  Mrs.  Bitting’s  Gastronomic  Bibliography 
(San  Francisco,  1939),  which  was  published  after  her 
death.  The  bibliography  contains  over  5,000  entries, 
half  of  which  were  represented  in  her  library.  In 
the  preface  accompanying  her  compilation,  she  wrote ; 
“In  research  on  foods  it  is  highly  desirable  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  various  materials  used, 
the  products  which  are  prepared  from  them,  and  the 
processes  used  in  various  places,  in  order  to  understand 
how  they  have  attained  their  present  status.”  The 
Bitting  Collection  provides  the  source  materials  to 
illuminate  this  statement. 


Literature 


native  production  which  accented  entertainment  in  a 
child’s  book  as  strongly  as  it  did  instruction.  This  was 
one  of  a  select  group  of  86  juvenilia  presented  to  the 
Library  in  1941  by  the  late  Frank  J.  Hogan  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Other  fine  pieces  in  the  Hogan  gift  in¬ 
cluded  10  New  England  primers,  the  earliest  of  which 
is  the  very  rare  Providence  edition  of  1775,  containing 
the  well-loved  childhood  prayer,  “Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep”;  and  the  only  known  copies  of  the  Boston 
primer  of  1790  and  the  earliest  American  edition  of 
Cock  Robin’s  Death  and  Funeral  (Boston,  ca.  1780). 

The  Rare  Book  Division  has  a  special  card  catalog 
of  the  American  children’s  book  collection  by  which 
readers  may  locate  titles  either  by  author  or  date  of 
imprint.  Duplicate  cards  arc  also  filed  in  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  general  dictionary  catalog. 

In  1952  the  Library  received  as  a  gift  the  renowned 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  Collection  formed  by  the 
late  Jean  Hersholt.  This  collection  is  described  on 
subsequent  pages  in  the  Guide. 
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Illustration  from  the  unique  picture  book  prepared  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  in  collaboration  with  Councilor  of  State 
A.  L.  Drewsen  (1803-85)  for  the  latter’s  grandson,  Jonas  Drewsen.  Composed  about  1862,  the  book  numbers  140 
pages  of  heavy  handmade  paper  on  which  are  pasted  hundreds  of  pictures  cut  from  English,  German,  and  American 
newspapers,  illustrated  magazines,  and  books.  Through  these  hand-colored  pictures  Andersen  told  little  Jonas,  then 
about  8  years  old,  many  a  story.  Furthermore,  he  wrote  original  rhymes  beneath  ig  of  the  most  interesting  pictures. 
Although  the  book  is  a  rarity,  Andersen  and  his  friends  made  similar  ones  for  their  children  or  grandchildren.  Nine  are 
in  existence:  two  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen,  four  in  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen  Museum  in  Odense,  one 
in  a  private  collection  in  Sweden,  another  in  a  private  collection  in  Copenhagen,  and  this  one. 


Jean  Hersholt  Collections 


A  s  A  SMALL  TOKEN  of  the  gratitude  and  love” 
r\.  toward  this  country,  the  late  Jean  Hersholt  of 
BevTrly  Hills,  Calif.,  and  his  wife  presented  to  the  Li¬ 
brary'  of  Congress  in  1952  a  distinguished  collection  of 
first  editions,  original  letters  and  manuscripts,  presenta¬ 
tion  copies,  and  other  materials  related  to  the  life  and 
writings  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  The  Hersholt 
Collection,  regarded  as  the  largest  and  most  extensive 
collection  of  Anderseniana  to  be  found  outside  of  Den¬ 
mark,  contains  no  less  than  10  of  the  original  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Fairy  Tales,  a  transcript  with  additions  in 
Andersen’s  hand  of  his  autobiography,  Mit  lias  eventyr 
(My  Life’s  Fairy  Tale),  and  more  than  a  hundred 
autograph  letters.  The  first  editions  include  Ander¬ 


sen’s  first  published  work ;  his  first  book,  entitled  U ng- 
doms  forsog;  an  impressive  assemblage  of  the  Fairy 
Tales  and  other  writings.  In  1954  the  Library  pub¬ 
lished  a  catalog  of  the  collection  which  is  entitled  Cata¬ 
log  of  the  Jean  Hersholt  Collection  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen. 

In  addition  to  Anderseniana,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her¬ 
sholt  presented  important  collections  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Hugh  Walpole  and  Sinclair  Lewis.  The  former 
is  represented  by  50-odd  letters,  a  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  a  fine  run  of  first  editions,  and  a  few  association 
pieces.  The  first  edition  of  Rogue  Herries  (London, 
1930)  carries  the  significant  inscription:  “For  Jean 
Hersholt,  the  first  time  in  his  house — from  his  begin- 
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ning  friend  Hugh  Walpole.  August  13 ’34.”  He  also 
inscribed  on  that  same  day  copies  of  The  Fortress  (Lon¬ 
don,  1932),  Judith  Paris  (London,  1931),  in  both  the 
trade  edition  and  the  limited  large  paper  copy,  Above 
the  Dark  Circus  (London,  1931),  and  Vanessa  (Lon¬ 
don,  1933).  Two  days  later  he  inscribed  A  Letter  to 
a  Modern  Novelist  (London,  1932),  written,  we  are 
told,  while  the  writer  was  traveling  down  the  African 
coast  in  a  cattle  truck.  Later  that  month  and  during 
the  months  and  years  that  followed.  Sir  Hugh  com¬ 
mented  on  many  other  books  of  his  in  the  Hersholt 
library.  In  all,  there  are  no  less  than  60  inscribed 
copies  of  Walpole’s  writings  in  the  collection. 

Subsidiary  to  the  inscribed  editions  are  three  im¬ 
portant  autograph  manuscripts.  The  earliest  is  The 
Duchess  of  Wrexe,  comprising  1,438  pages  with  many 
corrections.  Written  in  longhand  between  Christmas 
Eve  1912  and  October  8,  1913,  the  manuscript  has  been 
bound  in  three  volumes,  each  of  which  carries  the  au¬ 
thor’s  bookplate.  The  autograph  manuscript  of  The 
Captives,  also  formerly  in  the  author’s  library,  was 
somewhat  longer  in  preparation,  having  been  started  at 
Petrograd  on  February  17,  1916,  and  having  been 
brought  to  completion  at  Edinburgh  on  January  10, 
1919.  Twice  during  its  composition  the  author 
changed  its  title.  Originally  it  was  called  Maggie 
Cardinal,  later  it  became  The  Story  of  Ruth,  and  still 
later  The  Captives.  The  text  runs  to  1,638  pages 
which  have  been  bound  in  three  volumes.  Almost  the 
same  length  is  the  1,500-page  text  of  Wintersmoon, 
which  was  begun  at  Edinburgh  on  Christmas  Eve  1924. 

In  the  Hersholt  gift  there  are  also  corrected  proof 
copies  of  The  Young  Enchanted  (London,  1921), 
“Spanish  Dusk,”  a  short  story  that  was  first  published 
in  1930  in  the  Yale  Review,  and  Wintersmoon  (Lon¬ 
don,  1928),  the  latter  inscribed:  “Dear  Jean:  These 
are  only  rough  proofs.  I  hesitate  to  inscribe  them — 
they  are  worthless — but  my  affection  is  so  strong  that 
I  would  inscribe  anything!  Your  loving  Hugh. 
Christmas  Eve,  1935.” 


The  letters  from  Sinclair  Lewis  to  Hersholt  are 
neither  as  detailed  nor  as  numerous — there  are  only 
six — as  those  from  Walpole  to  the  collector.  But  the 
Lewis  materials  also  include  a  few  letters  from  the 
author  to  other  correspondents  and  two  manuscripts: 
“Recommendations,”  an  outline  for  a  short  story  or 
one-act  play,  and  the  foreword  to  Three  Readers, 
which  comprises  13  typewritten  pages  extensively  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  author.  Among  the  32  first  or  early  edi¬ 
tions  of  Sinclair  Lewis’  works,  28  are  inscribed  to 
Hersholt.  These  inscribed  volumes  include  Hike  and 
the  Aeroplane  (New  York,  1912),  Lewis’  first  book, 
published  under  the  pen  name  “Tom  Graham.”  This 
copy  is  inscribed:  “To  Jean  Hersholt.  I  have  per¬ 
suaded  the  author  of  this  freakish  opus  to  sign  it  for 
you,  tho’  believe  me,  it  was  a  job  to  get  an  autograph 
out  of  him.  Sinclair  Lewis,  Beverly  Hills,  July  9, 
1943.”  On  the  facing  flyleaf  the  author  has  printed 
in  a  childish  hand:  “To  Gene  Hersholt  Tom  Graham 
New  York.”  Our  Mr.  Wrenn  (New  York,  1914)  is 
incribed:  “To  Jean  Hersholt— This  is  the  only  book 
(of  mine)  that  I  ever  loved.  Sinclair  Lewis.”  Cass 
Timberlane  (New  York,  1945)  bears  the  presentation 
note:  “To  Jean  Hersholt — bless  him!  On  my  62nd 
birthday — damn  it!  Sinclair  Lewis,  Rodeo  Drive,  Feb. 
7,  1947,”  and  Kingsblood  Royal  (New  York,  1947)  : 
“For  Dr.  Jean  Hersholt  the  one  reader  on  whom  I  can 
always  depend.  Sinclair  Lewis  Thorwale  Farm  June 
14,  1947.” 

Among  the  contributions  to  books  and  periodicals 
there  is  a  copy  of  Yale  Verse,  i8g8-igo8  (New  Haven, 
1909)  which  contains  seven  poems  by  Lewis,  six  of 
which  are  signed  “Harry  S.  Lewis.”  Collectively,  these 
represent  the  author’s  first  appearance  in  a  book.  The 
Hersholt  copy  is  inscribed:  “Harry  S.  Lewis  alias  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis.”  Of  particular  interest  is  a  copy  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  address,  delivered  at  Stockholm  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  1930.  This  was  Lewis’  own  copy;  it  carries 
numerous  revisions  of  his  address  on  that  occasion, 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  second  edition. 


Walt  Whitman 


An  important  Whitman  collection,  formed  by  Mrs. 

Carolyn  Wells  Houghton,  the  well-known  and 
popular  writer  of  mystery  novels,  was  received  by 


bequest  in  1942.  The  collection  numbers  about  400 
titles  and,  in  addition  to  a  few  manuscripts,  letters, 
photographs,  and  other  memorabilia,  includes  every 
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book  written  by  the  poet,  every  publication  recorded 
in  A  Concise  Bibliography  of  Walt  Whitman,  by  Caro¬ 
lyn  Wells  Houghton  and  Alfred  F.  Goldsmith  (Boston, 
New  York,  1922),  and  many  works  written  about 
Whitman.  It  contains  nearly  a  hundred  copies  of 
Leaves  of  Grass,  including  both  issues  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  published  in  Brooklyn  in  1855;  the  extremely  rare 
second  issue  of  the  same  edition  in  pink  paper  wrap¬ 
pers;  and'  an  inscribed  copy  of  Memorandum  During 
the  War,  published  in  Camden  in  1875-76,  which  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  Whitman  titles. 
The  Houghton  bequest  also  added  another  copy  of 
Letters  Written  by  Walt  Whitman  to  His  Mother 
(New  York,  1902)  to  one  that  had  been  received 


through  copyright;  altogether  only  five  were  pub¬ 
lished.  This  collection  has  been  shelved  with  other 
related  Whitman  materials  received  by  bequest  from 
Thomas  B.  Harned,  one  of  Whitman’s  literary 
executors. 

In  1955  at  the  time  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Leaves  of  Grass,  the  Library  prepared  a  large 
exhibition  and  issued  a  catalog  descriptive  of  the  col¬ 
lection’s  extensive  holdings.  Entitled  Walt  Whitman: 
A  Catalog  Based  upon  the  Collections  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  this  catalog  records  over  1,000  entries. 
The  compilers  drew  heavily  on  the  division’s  holdings 
of  Whitmaniana  which  are  appropriately  designated 
in  the  catalog. 


Woodrow  Wilson’s  Library 


The  personal  library  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  28th 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  presented  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  Mrs.  Wilson  in  1946.  On 
January  9,  1949,  it  was  formally  installed  in  a  hand¬ 
some  memorial  room  adjacent  to  the  Rare  Book  Di¬ 
vision,  known  as  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Room. 

About  8,000  volumes  are  in  the  library.  They  are 
associated  with  every  period  of  Wilson’s  life,  from  his 
early  boyhood  until  his  death;  and  they  offer  implicitly 
a  picture  of  his  mind,  his  career,  and  his  achievements 
over  a  period  of  some  60  years.  They  include  the  books 
he  read  and  studied  as  a  child,  some  of  them  handed 
down  from  previous  generations  of  his  family;  text¬ 
books  which  he  used  at  preparatory  school,  college,  and 
law  school;  thousands  of  volumes  in  the  field  of  his¬ 
tory,  political  science,  economics,  and  literature,  which 
he  assembled  as  tools  for  his  work  as  educator,  univer¬ 
sity  president,  and  man  of  letters ;  well-worn  Bibles,  as 
revealing  of  his  habit  of  mind  as  the  books  of  light  verse 
and  prose  that  gave  him  personal  amusement;  and 
many  hundreds  of  volumes  presented  and  inscribed  to 
him  by  admirers  during  and  after  his  Presidency. 

Examples  of  the  many  books  bearing  direct  associa¬ 
tions  with  Wilson  are  the  copy  of  the  15th  edition 
(Philadelphia,  1816)  of  Parson  Weems’  The  Life  of 
George  Washington,  which  he  read  when  he  was  about 
1 1  years  old;  Noah  Webster’s  An  American  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1849), 
Mitchell’s  Ancient  Geography  (Philadelphia,  1870), 


The  American  Tune  Book  (Boston,  1869) ,  and  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Herodotus,  which  were  his  textbooks  when  he 
was  attending  school  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  and  at  David¬ 
son  College;  well-thumbed,  personally  annotated 
copies  of  J.  R.  Green’s  A  Short  History  of  the  English 
People  (New  York,  1877),  Theodore  D.  Woolsey’s 
Political  Science  (New  York,  1878),  Henry  Hallam’s 
The  Constitutional  History  of  England  (New  York, 
1877),  John  Bright’s  Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public 
Policy  (London,  1868),  and  other  books  which  he 
studied  as  a  Princeton  undergraduate;  and,  among 
examples  of  Wilson’s  own  writings,  the  corrected  page 
proof  of  the  revised  edition  ( 1898)  of  The  State:  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics.  A  small 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  fall  within  the  “rare 
book”  category,  among  them  a  15th-century  manu¬ 
script  Book  of  Hours  and  George  Washington’s  copy 
of  the  first  volume  of  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  A  History  of 
the  Earth,  and  Animated  Nature  (2d  ed.,  London, 

1779)- 

Also  preserved  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Room  are 
more  than  a  hundred  diplomas,  medals,  and  other 
memorabilia  presented  to  Mr.  Wilson  during  his  life¬ 
time  in  recognition  of  his  achievements.  These  in¬ 
clude  13  honorary  degrees  and  decorations  from  the 
French,  Italian,  Belgian,  Swiss,  and  Polish  Govern¬ 
ments.  In  this  group,  also,  is  the  gold  medal  and 
certificate  representing  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  which 
was  conferred  on  President  Wilson  in  1919. 
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ORATION 


TUS  IDEIDIC^TIOnsr 


GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  MILITARY  CEMETERY, 


November  19,  1863. 


IT^OURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  hronght  forth  n])on  tliis  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  Liherty,  and  dedicated  to  tlie  pro])osition  tliat  all  men  are  created 

equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  gq'oat  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  anv  nation 
■SO  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  \\’e  are  met  on  a  great  hatth'-field  of  that 
war.  We  are  met  to  dedic^ate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  ])roper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate',  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  elead,  who  sti'uggled  here  have  consi'crati'd  it  far  above 
our  power  to  add  or  detract.  'I'he  world  will  little  note  nor  hmg  remember  what  we  sav  here, 
but  it  cau  never  forget  wlmt  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  rc'maining  Ix'fore  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increa.sed  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  hero  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  tlevotion — 
that  we  hero  highly  resolve  that  tin'  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall, 
under  (iod,  have  a  lU'w  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  bv  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  ('arth. 


Alfred  Whital  Stern  Collection  of  Lincolniana 


The  notable  collection  of  Lincolniana  as¬ 
sembled  over  a  period  of  35  years  by  the  late 
Alfred  Whital  Stem  of  Chicago  was  presented  by  him 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  a  few  years  ago.  Prior  to 
his  death  in  1961,  a  catalog  of  the  Stern  Collection  of 
Lincolniana,  as  it  was  constituted  in  1958,  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Library. 

This  collection,  comprising  over  6,000  pieces,  is 
outstanding  not  only  because  of  its  extent  and  scope, 
but  also  for  the  number  of  rarities  it  contains. 

The  collection  includes  writings  by  and  about  Lin¬ 
coln,  a  number  of  special  collections  relating  to  the 
Lincoln  era,  broadsides,  sheet  music,  prints,  cartoons, 
contemporary  newspapers,  a  number  of  autograph  let¬ 
ters,  and  a  large  body  of  collateral  literature,  non- 
Lincoln  in  content,  but  in  general  dating  from  Lin¬ 
coln’s  time  or  concerned  with  such  subjects  as  slavery, 
the  Civil  War,  the  period  of  Reconstmction,  and  Lin¬ 
coln’s  contemporaries.  One  of  the  special  collections 
is  devoted  to  the  sculptor  Leonard  Volk,  whose  well- 
known  bronze  casts  of  Lincoln’s  life  mask  and  hands,  as 
well  as  the  life  mask  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  are  also 
represented  in  the  collection. 


The  Stern  Collection  was  placed  on  deposit  in  the 
Library  in  1951  and  was  formally  presented  2  years 
later.  Since  that  time,  through  generous  provisions  of 
the  donor  and  bequests,  the  collection  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  and  continues  to  grow. 

The  famous  letter  of  President  Lincoln  placing 
General  Hooker  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  dated  January  26,  1863,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Stern’s  special  bequests. 

In  i960  the  Library  published  A  Catalog  of  the 
Alfred  Whital  Stern  Collection  of  Lincolniana  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  contains  5,200  entries  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  collection.  Two  years 
previously  the  Library  issued  a  facsimile  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  scrapbook  of  his  debates  in  1858  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  which  Mr.  Stern  had  placed  with 
his  collection,  and  which  he  subsequently  bequeathed 
to  the  Library.  Carl  Sandburg  described  this  scrap¬ 
book,  published  under  the  title,  The  Illinois  Political 
Campaign  of  i8§8,  as  “the  manuscript  of  the 
only  book  that  Lincoln  wrote  or  edited  or  prepared  for 
publication.” 


Magica  and  Spiritism 


The  late  Harry  Houdini  (Ehrich  Weiss),  world- 
famous  magician,  was  also  an  enthusiastic  col¬ 
lector  of  books  on  the  particular  subjects  that  inter¬ 
ested  him.  “The  love  of  bibliographic  research  has 
been  the  corner  stone  of  my  life  from  my  earliest 
years,”  he  once  remarked  in  an  address  before  the 
Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  and  on  another  occasion  he 
declared:  “During  the  last  30  years  I  have  read  every 


single  piece  of  literature  on  the  subject  of  spiritualism 
that  I  could.  I  have  accumulated  one  of  the  largest 
libraries  in  the  world  on  psychic  phenomena,  spiritu¬ 
alism,  magic,  witchcraft,  demonology,  evil  spirits  .  .  .” 
Mr.  Houdini,  who  died  on  October  31,  1926,  be¬ 
queathed  the  principal  part  of  his  collection  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  (Not  included  in  the  gift  was 
the  material  bearing  purely  on  the  drama,  most  of 


Opposite:  There  is  no  date  of  printing  on  this  broadside  text  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  from  the  Alfred  Whital  Stern 
Collection,  but  for  a  number  of  reasons  its  publication  appears  to  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  event 
itself.  This  version  is  the  official  text  of  the  address  as  set  down  in  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  appointed 
to  establish  and  dedicate  the  Soldiers’  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  It  varies  slightly  front  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  described  as  Lincoln’s  “first”  and  “second”  drafts.  In  the  broadside  the  word  “power”  is  not 
qualified  by  “poor”  and  the  phrase  “under  God”  toward  the  end  is  included.  Many  authorities  believe  that  the  latter 
was  interpolated  by  Lincoln  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  since  it  does  not  appear  in  either  of  the  two  earliest  surviving 
drafts  in  his  handwriting,  presumably  written  down  before  the  address  was  read. 
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which  later  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Messmore 
Kendall  of  New  Y ork  City. ) 

The  Houdini  Collection,  numbering  about  4,350 
books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  is  maintained  as  a 
unit.  Roughly  a  third  of  it  is  concerned  with  magic, 
while  most  of  the  remainder  deals  in  some  way  with 
the  psychic.  Included  in  the  collection  is  a  large 
group  of  manuscripts  (correspondence  with  those  in¬ 
terested  in  magic  and  spiritualism),  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings,  posters,  programs,  catalogs,  and  other  ephemera. 

Among  the  books  on  magic  in  the  collection  which 
Houdini  esteemed  highly  are  the  second  edition  of 
Hocus  Pocus  Junior  (London,  1635) ;  an  English 
translation  of  Giovanni  Battista  della  Porta’s  Magic  a 
naturalis  (London,  1658)  ;  Simon  Witgeest’s  Natur- 
liches  Zauber-buch  (Nuremberg,  1740) ;  Magie;  oder. 
Die  Zauberkrdfte  der  Natur,  by  Johann  Samuel  Halle 
(Berlin,  1783-86) ;  and  Breslaw’s  Last  Legacy;  or  The 
Magical  Companion  (London,  1791).  Books  on 
psychic  research  which  he  considered  essential  to  any 
study  of  the  subject  include:  Bishop  Francis  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  Historischer  Versuch  von  der  Hexerey  (Leipzig, 
1726);  Die  bezauberte  Welt,  by  Balthasar  Bekker 
(Amsterdam,  1693);  Spiritualism,  by  John  W.  Ed¬ 
monds  and  George  T.  Dexter  (New  York,  1853-55) 
and  other  editions;  and  Spirit  Messages,  by  Hiram 
Corson  (New  York,  1911).  Lodge,  Barrett,  Pod- 
more,  Hyslop,  Hill,  and  many  other  writers  on  spir¬ 
itism  are  well  represented  in  the  collection  The 
large  assortment  of  periodicals  on  magic  and  the 
psychic  includes  such  titles  as  The  Sphinx  (Chicago 
and  Kansas  City,  1902-19)  ;  The  Magic  Circular 
(London,  1906-24)  ;  The  Mahatma  (New  York,  1895, 
1898-1906)  ;  and  The  Spiritualist  Newspaper  (Lon¬ 
don,  1877-82). 

The  McManus- Young  Collection  of  magica,  re¬ 
ceived  in  1955,  further  strengthened  the  Library’s  hold¬ 
ings  in  this  field.  The  rarer  and  more  important  titles 
in  the  collection  were  selected  for  permanent  shelving 
in  the  room  devoted  to  the  Houdini  Collection.  In 
addition  to  the  books  and  broadsides,  there  are  also 
several  interesting  pieces  of  magical  apparatus. 

The  oldest  book  in  the  McManus-Young  Collection 
is  the  Malleus  maleficarum,  printed  at  Speier  by  Peter 
Drach  about  1492.  Composed  by  Henricus  Institoris 
and  Jacobus  Sprenger,  the  work  treats  of  witchcraft 
and  the  judicial  proceedings  to  be  observed  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  civil  courts  against  witches  and  heretics. 
The  collection  also  contains  several  early  English  books 
relating  to  witchcraft,  notably  James  I’s  Daemonologie 
(London,  1603) ,  which  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the 


Malleus  maleficarum;  and  Reginald  Scot’s  The  Dis¬ 
covers  of  Witchcraft  (London,  1584),  the  first  work 
to  describe  carefully  methods  of  conjuring  and  leger¬ 
demain.  Other  imjxjrtant  titles  on  this  subject  are 
Henry  Dean’s  The  Whole  Art  of  Legerdemain  (Lon¬ 
don,  1763;  Glasgow,  1773),  which  was  the  standard 
text  for  more  than  a  century ;  Simon  Witgeest’s  Natur- 
liches  Zauber-Buch  (Amsterdam,  1682),  one  of  the 
most  complete  treatises  on  conjuring  in  any  language; 
and  Pablo  Minguet  e  Irol’s  Engahos  a  ojos  vistas  (De¬ 
ceptions  in  Plain  Sight),  published  at  Madrid  in  1733. 

Of  the  American  books,  the  earliest  is  a  copy  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Frederick  Pinchbeck’s  The  Expositor  (Boston, 
1805).  Ventriloquism  Explained,  published  at  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  in  1834,  is  probably  the  first  American 
book  on  that  subject.  A.  B.  Engstrom’s  The  Humor¬ 
ous  Magician  Unmasked  (Philadelphia,  1836)  was 
issued  to  assuage  the  public’s  curiosity  regarding  the 
fascinations  and  mysteries  of  magic. 
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Magical  apparatus  from  the  McManus-Young  Collection. 


SERVICES  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  USE 
OF  RARE  BOOKS 


The  services  which  the  Rare  Book  Division  offers  the  public  include  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  unidentified  books  through  bibliographical  sources,  an  examination  of 
material  in  this  collection  for  textual  quotations,  comparisons,  and  bibliographical 
points,  a  search  of  the  extant  copyright  records  prior  to  1871  for  specific  titles,  and 
the  determination  of  rarity,  and  occasionally  the  market  value,  of  certain  books. 
In  a  broader  sense,  the  division  is  prepared  to  offer  assistance  both  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bibliographies  and  bibliographical  studies  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  material 
in  this  collection,  and  in  the  preparation  of  exhibitions  both  within  and  without 
the  Library.  Through  its  knowledge  of  the  collections  in  the  division,  elsewhere 
in  the  Library,  and  in  other  libraries,  the  staff  is  frequently  able  to  assist  readers 
and  research  students  in  locating  material  related  to  the  subjects  of  their  researches 
which  they  might  otherwise  overlook. 

The  sample  registration  form  which  follows  is  filled  out  by  each  reader  at 
the  time  of  initial  registration.  A  permanent  registration  number  is  assigned  and 
placed  in  a  readers’  file  maintained  at  the  registration  desk.  On  subsequent  visits 
each  reader  is  required  to  sign  the  daily  register  and  to  secure  his  registration  num¬ 
ber  and  a  request  form  for  material  which  is  to  be  filled  out  as  indicated.  The 
book  numbers  required  may  be  found  in  the  card  catalog  located  on  the  north  and 
east  sides  of  the  reading  room. 

This  catalog  is  arranged  alphabetically  both  by  author  and  subject.  In  most 
cases  the  call  number  or  shelf  location  is  found  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the 
card.  If  assistance  is  required,  any  member  of  the  Rare  Book  Division  staff  will 
be  glad  to  give  it. 

It  is  to  the  reader’s  advantage  to  list  all  of  the  material  desired  at  the  time  his 
request  is  first  submitted.  When  properly  filled  out,  the  request  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  attendant  at  the  desk,  who  will  send  for  the  books.  Ordinarily  only 
one  book  may  be  used  at  a  time.  If  the  reader  asks  for  more  than  one  book,  the 
others  will  be  held  at  the  desk  and  issued  singly  as  required.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  staff  to  meet  urgent  needs. 

Before  leaving  the  reading  room,  the  reader  is  required  to  secure  a  release 
slip  from  the  attendant  at  the  desk,  indicating  that  all  materials  issued  to  him  have 
been  returned. 


Hofzinser  card  rise  box  (McManus-Young  Collection) . 
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Registration  No. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

READER’S  REGISTRATION  FORM  FOR  USE  OF  RARE  MATERIALS 

(The  information  supplied  will  be  held  in  confidence) 

(To  be  filled  out  by  hand,  in  ink,  by  the  reader) 

Date _ 

Name  (in  full) _ 

Home  address _ 

Washington  address _  Telephone _ 

Name  and  address  of  institution,  or  organization  of  affiliation _ 


Title _ 

If  a  student,  indicate  degree  sought  and  faculty  member  directing  research 


Letters  of  introduction  from 


Other  identification  submitted 


Principal  materials  desired 


Purpose  for  which  materials  are  requested 


Publication  plans 


Estimated  length  of  visit 


Interviewed  by _ 

(Signature  of  officer) 

Request  approved  by _ 

(Signature  of  officer) 


J 


(Signature  of  reader) 
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READER’S  AGREEMENT  TO  COMPLY  WITH  RULES  FOR  USE  OF  RARE 
MATERIALS  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


The  Reader  using  rare  materials  is  requested  to: 

1.  Deposit  his  coat,  hat,  or  other  personal  property  not  essential  to  his  work,  at  the  check 
stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  building,  or  at  the  place  designated  for  this  purpose  within 
the  division. 

2.  Sign  the  Readers’  Register  daily. 

3.  Handle  materials  only  at  assigned  place. 

4.  Use  no  ink,  except  in  ballpoint  pens. 

5.  Limit  use  of  items  to  the  minimum  essential  to  immediate  research  needs. 

6.  Make  no  marks  on  the  materials,  write  no  notes  on  top  of  materials,  rest  no  books  or 
other  objects  on  the  face  or  surface  of  items  used,  and  handle  loose  sheets  or  book  pages 
by  their  edges,  avoiding  so  far  as  possible  touching  the  surface  with  the  hands. 

7.  Exercise  greatest  possible  care  to  prevent  damage  to  materials  and  extreme  care  in  han¬ 
dling  fragile  items. 

8.  Preserve  the  existing  order  and  arrangement  of  unbound  materials,  and  report  any 
disarrangement  to  the  attendant  in  charge. 

9.  Arrange  with  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  reading  room  (if  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the 
room  temporarily)  either  to  reserve  the  material  for  his  return  or  to  leave  the  material  on 
his  table  provided  that  he  (a)  replaces  all  materials  having  containers  into  their  proper 
place,  (b)  closes  all  containers  and  volumes,  and  (c)  notifies  the  attendant  immediately 
upon  his  return  to  resume  use  of  the  materials. 

10.  Return  all  materials  to  the  issue  desk  before  leaving  room  for  the  day  or  for  an  extended 
period,  and  request  the  reservation  of  material  to  be  used  again  in  the  immediate  future. 

11.  Submit  for  inspection  any  briefcase,  typewriter  case,  or  any  other  parcel,  book,  notebook 
or  other  ptersonal  property  before  removing  it  from  the  room. 

12.  Obtain,  before  publication  of  manuscript  material  in  the  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  advice  as  to  its  availability  for  publication  and  relevant  application  of  the 
common  law  rights  in  literary  property  and  the  laws  of  libel. 

I  have  read  the  above  rules  and  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  them. 


Name : 


(Signature  of  reader) 


Date: 
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